


The Secretary of State isn’t 
the foreign policy general 
everyone thought he‘d be. 
What's holding him back? 
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Manning’s PeyBack 
Is A Good Time For Kids 


hile enjoying 

a round of 

golf in June, 

Indianapolis 
Colts All-Pro quarter- 
back Peyton Manning 
noticed a boy, maybe 10 
years old, playing foot- 
ball by himself in his 
yard just off the 17th 
hole. Manning stopped 
his cart and strolled 
over to throw a few 
deep ones to the awe- 
struck youngster. “He 
went and told all the 
kids in the neighbor- 
hood,” Manning says. 
“There were about 20 
of ‘em by the time I got 
to the 18th green.” 

Not that Manning 
minded. “He tries to 
go out of his way to make kids’ days,” says his wife, Ashley. 

That's precisely why he created the PeyBack Foundation. 
Random acts of kindness are a Manning specialty, but the 
foundation has let him make a difference on a large scale. It 
assists programs that offer leadership and growth opportuni- 
ties to at-risk youth in Indianapolis, his hometown of New 
Orleans and throughout Tennessee, where he was a college 
All-America. “I grew up in a great environment, with two 
very supportive, very encouraging parents,” says Manning, 
whose father, Archie, was also an NFL All-Pro quarterback. 
“TI want to help kids try to live similar lives to what I had.” 

By the end of the year, the foundation—established in 
1999—expects to have generated more than $500,000 to fund its 
mission. Among the benefactors are the Boys & Girls Club in 
Knoxville, Tenn.; a YMCA in New Orleans that is being 
restored after a fire; and the Northern Indiana Community 
Foundation, which supports educational, social, arts and 
cultural programs in four Indiana counties. 

Manning is proudest of the $50,000 the foundation gave to 
the five Indianapolis public high schools that played in last 


To read other Power of Caring stories, visit www.cnnsi.com/caring. 





“You are a role model no matter what— 


whether you like it or not. It’s up to you 


to decide how to use your platform.” 


year’s PeyBack Classic, 
a football tripleheader 
at the RCA Dome. After 
lining up on the Colts’ 
home field for the first 
time, the schools re- 
ceived much-needed 
$10,000 checks for their 
meager sports budgets. 
Manning marveled at 
the players’ excite- 
ment. “The fact that we 
raised $50,000 is great,” 
he says, “but even if we 
had raised $20, those 
kids are going to have 
that memory the rest of 
their lives.” 

Manning has found 
plenty of other ways to 
create happy memo- 
ries. He sends kids to 
the circus. He coaches 
foster and abused children in flag football games and teaches 
aspiring athletes at the Manning Passing Academy (pictured), 
which raises money for the Special Olympics and other 
causes. He also volunteers his time for Stay in Bounds, an 
NCAA character development initiative. “You are a role model 
no matter what—whether you like it or not,” he says. “It’s up 
to you to decide how to use your platform.” 

Manning used his platform in a very special way last year 
for the Cash family of Cleveland, Tenn. Responding to an 
e-mail request, Manning visited six-year-old Cory, who was 
suffering from a rare form of cancer. The two played a foot- 
ball video game (Cory won) and chatted like they were the 
best of friends. Cory died a month later. “Peyton was just so 
kind,” says Cory’s mom, Sonya. “Cory loved it. It was a real 
highlight for him.” 

Talk about making a kid’s day.— Brad Young 





For information or contributions, write the PeyBack Foundation, 
201 South Capital Ave., Suite 1200, Indianapolis, IN 46228-1069, 
call (877) 873-9225 or visit www.peytonmanning.com. 
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In this corner, your family. in )@orner, your career. 
When each day is one long fight for ¥ attention, it’s your own 
needs that end up forgotten. At CIGN) € concentrate on the 
person who concentrates on everyone else. b services like an audio 
library that offers instant information by phone on mire than 1,200 health topics. 
It’s not only useful, it’s easy. After all, something in your life has to be. 
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Opportunity doesnt always knock. 
Sometimes it buzzes in with the correct answer. 


At Honda, we never wait for success to come to us. And, 
weve always admired people who pursue opportunities. Which 
is why the Honda Campus All-Star Challenge was created. 

Its a grueling test of mental fortitude, in which 64 teams 
of the best and brightest students from America’ Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities square off against one another 
in academic competition. Since the program’ inception in 
1989, more than 15,000 students have participated, and Honda 
has awarded millions of dollars in grants to over 60 colleges. 

These grants are used to enhance student programs, hire 
personnel and upgrade facilities, improving the students’ entire 
college experience. Which, ultimately, creates opportunities for 
those students who have all the right answers. 


HONDA 


The power of dreams: 


©2001 American Honda Motor Co. Inc. For more information on the Honda Campus All Star Challenge, visit honda.com 
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Hailed as the man to take 
charge of U.S. foreign 
policy, the hero of the Gulf 
War has seemed strangely 
sidelined as other Bush 
advisers call the shots. 
What happened? Can 
Powell wrest back control, 
or will he be missing in 
action? 





LETTER FROM INDIA: The mess at the Taj Mahal 
TREND ALERT: Hot heels; hot art; cool fruit 
NOTEBOOK 

MILESTONES 


SPORT: Danny, Say It Isn’t So! 

The saddest scandal of the summer rocks Little League 
ARCHAEOLOGY: The Quest for Sheba 

No explorer has ever proved that the Queen 
really existed, but that may be about to change 








THE WHITE HOUSE: The Politics of Stem Cells 

The President's calculation of viable lines has critics seeing 
politics at work 

FLORIDA: The Return of Reno 

The former U.S. Attorney General wants to be Governor—and 
the Democrats are shuddering 


HEALTH: Should You Jump at the New 
Ritalin Ads? 

Families and legislators are revolting against 
the pitches made directly to consumers 





COLLEGES OF THE YEAR: Welcome, 
Freshmen! 

TIME honors four colleges that know how to 
help newcomers survive and thrive 


ISRAEL: Sharon Under the Gun 

The aging hard-line Prime Minister considers his options as the 
Palestinian territories burn 

Assassinations: Opposing views by Amos Oz and David 
Grossman 
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Cooties. 


Spitballs. 


Wedgies. 


These are the only things your 
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The ride to school. On the wings of Goodyear. 
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At the Taj Mahal, 
Grime Amid Grandeur 


Pollution and commerce endanger one 
of the world’s most beautiful buildings 





F YOU'RE LUCKY ENOUGH TO 
get a room with a view, 
you'll see it right away. A 
shimmering monument of 
white, it floats above the shab- 
by city of Agra. From afar, the 
Taj Mahal is as beautiful as the 
poets promise—a glowing 
tribute to obsessive adoration 
and a symbol of India around 
the world. But up close, the 
picture begins to crumble. 
Acid rain and condensation 
from the former Mughal capi- 
tal’s coke-fueled factories and, 
environmentalists say, a near- 
by oil refinery are eating away 
the marble and turning what 
remains the color of unloved 
teeth. The famous canals and 
watercourses stink. Garbage 
abounds. And attempts at 
preservation have proved in- 


The marble is turning the color of unloved teeth. The 
canals and watercourses stink. Garbage abounds 
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effective, clumsy and lacking 
in either funds or purpose. 
The trouble begins even 
before you enter the mau- 
soleum that Emperor Shah Ja- 
han built for his second wife, 
Queen Mumtaz Mahal. The 
crowds are huge (the site at- 
tracts 40% of the tourists who 
travel to India). And because 
authorities have banned fossil- 
fuel vehicles in the area, visi- 
tors must rent electric cars or 
carts drawn by horses or 
camels to get close to the mau- 
soleum, even as flies swarm 
around the animals and the 
dung they scatter across the 


| potholed roads. 


After lining up for tickets 
($20 for foreigners, 40¢ for In- 
dians), there’s a second line, 
longer and sometimes more 
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costly. Security guards on 
watch for terrorists frisk bags 
and bodies at two separate 
checkpoints, confiscating any- 
thing from a long list of banned 
items, including tripods, mo- 
bile phones and video cameras. 
And if the guards don’t get your 
equipment, the thieves might: 
pickpockets work the lines. 

But there’s no denying the 
awesomeness of the sight once 
you're inside. The gardens, the 
ornamental fountains. The 
minarets, the enormous mar- 
ble arches. It is big enough, 
still white enough, as it stands 
against a clear skyline. The 
symmetry is perfect. But as 
soon as this impression passes, 
the details settle in. Plastic 
bottles litter the lawns; the 
canals are dirty; guides offer- 
ing tours for an inflated price 
are maddeningly insistent. 
The colored engravings are 
chipped and in places have 
fallen off. In the basement, 
the graves of the Emperor and 
his beloved are off limits, the 
entrance blocked with untidy 
wire mesh. The inner sanctum 
smells of bats and pigeon 


| droppings. Enormous bee- 
| hives hang from the arches; 


black smoke stains mark 
where other hives have been 
burned off. The river behind 
the tomb is sluggish with 
sewage. 

It’s not that India hasn't 
tried to take care of the Taj 
Mahal. Several state environ- 
mental lawsuits have demand- 
ed action. Polluting foundries 
and factories have been closed 
down on the orders of the 
country’s Supreme Court. But 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, the agency responsible 
for the conservation of the his- 
torical site, has neither the 
funds nor the know-how to 
carry out its duties. 

Last June, for the first time 
in decades, a faint beacon of 
hope pierced the choking 




































fumes. The Tata Group, In- 
dia’s mightiest industrial 
chain, took on the landmark’s 
preservation. The company 
has previously converted for- 
mer palaces into functioning 
hotels and promises to bring in 
international experts from the 
Getty Foundation, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and 
UNESCO, among others, to help 
restore damaged engravings 
and stones and revamp the 
lighting system. In a move that 
could spell an end to the bed- 
lam around the entrance gates, 
Tata also plans a tourist center 
that will offer interpreters, 
computerized ticketing, bank- 
ing, a fleet of shuttle buses, a 
café and washrooms. While 
some see this as the transfor- 
mation of the site into some- 
thing like contemporary Ver- 
sailles in France, others see it 
as a commercial affront. There 
are angry challenges to the 
Tata deal. Is this the Taj Mahal 
or the Taj Mall? And 
is the country’s national her- 
itage now up for sale? Can the 
Taj Mahal be purchased for a 
paltry $383,000? 

An army of 20,000 men 
took 22 years to build the 
Taj Mahal, finishing at last 
in 1653. The hands of 
many of the workers 
were later mutilated to 
prevent them from 
duplicating their work 
elsewhere. Saving India’s 
great jewel may take a 
similarly monumental 
and ruthless effort. = 
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Some of the 
architecture 
bears the stain 
of years 
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More than just a telescope... 
More than just a microscope... 


Episcope™ 
(the complete vest-pocket optical system) 
Still only $59™* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 





© Even at its highest magnification of 30x, the Epis- 
cope™ resolves as distinctly as any laboratory micro- 
scope, yet it is only 2” long. An optical miracle! 


emove the Episcope™ from its 
fitted leather case and it’s a 
30-power microscope. A twist of 
the wrist converts it to a 3x tele- 
scope, or a unique 3x telescope- 
loupe. Another twist, and you 
have a choice of magnifiers and 
loupes: 5x, 10x, and 15x powers. 
The Episcope™, only 2” long, was 
developed in Wetzlar (Germany), 
the home of world-famous Leica 
cameras; it’s now being made by 
one of Asia’s finest lens makers. 
The optics are superb: brilliant 
luminosity, needle-sharp focus, 
absolute planarity, total chromatic 
correction, and fully anastigmatic. 
The Episcope™ is the first choice 
of geologists, biologists, physicians, 
numismatists, philatelists, engi- 
neers, and just anybody who likes 
to see the infinite detail in his/her 
surroundings. It comes with a plas- 
tic “tripod” for extended observa- 
tions at 15x or 30x magnifications. 
*And here is the “even better deal”: 
Buy two Episcopes for $119.90 and 
we'll send you a third one, with 
our compliments—absolutely FREE! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 

(800) 797-7367 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO: (952) 942-7999, 
You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by 
fax and pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please 
give order number #1062V358. Add $6.95 stan- 
dard shipping/insurance charge (plus sales tax 
for MN delivery). You have 30-day refund and 
one-year warranty. We do not refund postage. 
For customer service please call (952) 
942-8010. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 
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Adobe Acrobat 5.0 lets you convert your forms to a universal digital format. 

It's time to send all your company’s forms where they've never gone before: the web. Because Adobe Acrobat’ 5.0 soft- 

ware lets you post any form online. The full version of Adobe Acrobat 5.0 software allows you to convert your existing 
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Here are the people our society 
needs to idolize, not the sports 
stars who are all too often put on 
pedestals undeservedly. 


DIANA MANDT GREGG 
Brunswick, Ohio 





I WAS THRILLED TO SEE SCIENTISTS AND 
doctors highlighted so prominently in a 
national magazine [AMERICA’s BEST, 
Aug. 20]. Too often they are overlooked, 
despite the fact that they make some of 
the greatest differences in our lives. 
CHRISTIE COLSTAD 
Aurora, Ill. 


YOUR FEATURE ON AMERICA’S BEST IN SCI- 
ence and Medicine was about as useful to 
me as the endless credits at the end of 
movies and TV shows. I care as much 
about the efforts of those working in ge- 
nomics and biology as I do about key 
grips and transportation coordinators. 
Let these people bask in the adulation of 
their peers. Don’t burden TIME readers 
with them 
Ray WIEMER 
Rocky River, Ohio 


I ENJOYED YOUR EXCELLENT ARTICLE. 
These are the types of people who should 
be making decisions on stem-cell re- 
search and other scientific matters, not 
the clergy or a bunch of “Bush leaguers.” 

Russ CARDWELL 

Fort Myers, Fla. 


YOUR LIST REFLECTED A RATHER ANTHRO- 
pocentric view of the scientific world. 
More than half the awardees work di- 
rectly on questions about humans. But 
many of America’s best scientists are not 
studying human-centered questions. 
Why no scientists whose research fo- 
cuses primarily on plants or fungi? Why 
no inorganic chemists? There is a persis- 
tent notion that the science that most di- 
rectly applies to humans is intellectually 
superior to less human-centered en- 
deavors. Your unrepresentative cross 
section of scientists is symptomatic of so- 
ciety’s failure to value all of science. 
TERRY O'BRIEN 
Pitman, N_J. 





HERE ARE THE PEOPLE OUR SOCIETY 
needs to idolize, not the sports stars who 
are all too often put on pedestals unde- 
servedly. Have you thought about intro- 
ducing a line of trading cards featuring 
these intelligent and driven people? 
Thanks for introducing them to America 
and showing that being smart is not as 
bad as all that. 
DIANA MANDT GREGG 
Brunswick, Ohio 


. An M.L.T. scien- 
tist chided us for overlooking physics- 
related fields other than astrophysics. La- 
beling the series “ludicrous,” a Ph.D. in 
Boca Raton, Fla., bewailed the absence of 
a computer scientist. “Are not computers 
one of the most important developments 
ever?” A frustrated engineer fumed, “I 
find the promotion of those who use tech- 
nology created by engineers and physi- 
cists and who take all the credit very dis- 
appointing. Without those thousands of 
engineers developing the technologies 
that the medical and biological communi- 
ties use for their work, the world would 
still be in the 19th century.” 


Straddling Two Tracks 


ONE CAN HARDLY ADMIRE THE WAY PRES- 
ident Bush reached his shortsighted 
stem-cell conclusion [THE STEM-CELL 
DECISION, Aug. 20]. That he brought 
politics into it at all is deplorable. Manip- 
ulating the human genome is a runaway 
train gathering speed by the minute, but 
instead of jumping on and inviting glob- 
al debate, the best Bush could do was to 
straddle two tracks, hoping OI’ Engine 
No. 2004 would pick him up. 
KATHRYN H. HOLLEN 
Leesburg, Va. 
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THE DEBATE REALLY COMES DOWN TO 
whether U.S. companies will ultimately 
hold the patents and reap the benefits 
from medicines and therapies developed 
through this research, or whether we let 
foreign scientists and foreign-owned 
corporations beat us to the draw and the 
profits. We can soul search over the 
morality and ethics of this matter until 
the cows come home, but bottom-line 
considerations will ultimately determine 
how far we take this research. 
HAL GREENFADER 
Los Angeles 


STEM-CELL RESEARCH, WHILE PROMISING, 
still lies on the fringes of science. I imagine 
the Bush Administration is glad for any de- 
bate that turns attention away from its dis- 
mantling of environmental legislation for 
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CELLULARBreakthrough 


The longest lasting cell phone 
battery on the market today 


Battery power is great—as long as it lasts. But even the best cell phones seem 
to have battery power that ends before you do. 


haven't really been around that long. 

Since they first hit the mass market in 
1983, cell phone usage has increased at 
an incredible 40 percent per year—and 
today there are over 80 million cell phone 
users in the United States alone. As the 
industry has grown, cell phones have got- 
ten smaller and more powerful. Unfortun- 
ately, battery technology has had a hard 
time keeping up. Now, a leading innovator 
in battery technology has introduced the 


[:- hard to believe, but cellular phones 


| ultimate cell phone battery. 


What good is a cell phone if you can’t 


| turn it on? Battery power is great—as 





long as it lasts. But, even the best mobile 
phones seem to have battery power that 
ends before you do. If you have a Nokia 
5100/6100 series phone though, you won't 
worry about a short battery life if you pur- 
chase this amazing 3600mah Lithium-ion 
vibrating battery. You'll get up to 35 days 
stand-by and 20 hours of talk time in a 
single charge. Plus, after the initial three- 
cycle charge this memory-free battery can 
be rapidly charged from any level without 
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Extra power. This battery vibrates 
to alert you quietly when you get a call 


less than 2 hours. Also, the lithium-ion bat- 
tery has no “memory effect,” a common 
problem for other types of batteries. Import- | 
antly, Li-lon batteries are not considered a | 
serious environmental hazard since the 

cells do not use lead, cadmium or nickel. 
Try it for yourself...it’s risk-free. 

If you've ever been disconnected in the 
middle of an 
important call 
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losing a minute of capacity. Now every 
recharge restores this 4-0z. power booster 
to full capacity. And, not only will you get 
extra power, you also get a vibrating bat- 
tery that alerts you quietly when you get a 
call. No more disturbing rings in the middie 
of meetings, the movies, or in class. 
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NiCd and NiMH batteries. For example, the 
Li-lon battery is lighter in weight (about half 
the weight of NiMH batteries) and 30-50% 
smaller in volume, yet it has a longer life- 
span than a NiMH battery. Lithium-ion 
cells recharge without the need of special 
re-fresh discharge circuitry. Li-lon batteries 
also recharge quickly, with an 80% percent 
charge in one hour, and a full charge in 
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its friends in the power industry, its scrap- 
ping of the ABM Treaty, its support of the 
expensive and useless missile-defense 
shield, its lack of a Middle East policy and 
so on. I hope that in the future the news 
media will use better judgment about 
what needs to be in the national spotlight. 
BRIAN STEBLEN 

Rochester, N.Y. 


SPEAKING OF A “NARROW ESCAPE” AND 

a “nifty loophole,” Nancy Gibbs and Mi- 

chael Duffy were able to write of the wis- 

dom of Bush’s decision without ever ad- 
mitting that Bush was wise. 

(THE REV.) PAUL PORTER, PASTOR 

Van Meter Baptist Church 

Van Meter, Iowa 


USE ONLY THE STEM-CELL LINES THAT 
already exist? These lines will eventually 


be exhausted. With no legal way to | 


gather new embryonic stem cells, the 

greatest hope for cures will perish. My 

son Roman Reed is paralyzed. Shall a Re- 

publican House and a Republican Presi- 

dent be allowed to make it illegal for my 
son to be healed? 

Don C. REED, CHAIRMAN 

Californians for Cure 

Fremont, Calif. 








IF FUNDING STEM-CELL RESEARCH IS 
controversial, just wait until the therapy 
is available—and it will be—and the 
question arises as to who will pay the 
exorbitant fees for treatment. Will it be 
private insurance? Medicare? Medic- 
aid? Or will the wealthy seek cures by 
flying to another country where ethical 
questions are not so political? This is 
only the beginning, folks. 

MURIEL MANUEL 

Morgan City, La. 


WE ALL STARTED AS JUST A FEW DOZEN 
cells. None of us would be here without 
that stage of development. If those cells 
aren't precious, then we aren't either. If 
it’s O.K. to experiment on human em- 
bryos, then where do you draw the line? 
Will the next experiment be on dement- 
ed older patients in nursing homes to 
better understand the pathology of aging 
and develop new treatments? 
MIKE MCINTYRE, M.D. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


ANun Takes On the Church 


IN SUPPORTING THE ORDINATION OF 
women in the Roman Catholic Church, 
Sister Joan Chittister is a prophet for our 


times [RELIGION, Aug. 20]. The Vatican’s 
attempts to suppress discussion of wom- 
en serving as priests and to silence those 
who favor it are not only a violation of the 
church’s own social-justice teachings; 
these attempts are also likely to backfire 
(think Galileo and Martin Luther). In ad- 
dition, at a time of a growing, worldwide 
shortage of priests (only 400 were or- 
dained in the U.S. this year), such a ban 
is shortsighted. I am grateful that Sister 
Joan and her congregation are willing to 
accept the risk of speaking out on this is- 
sue. Many of us (myself included) who 
work within the church are afraid to 
speak out publicly for fear of losing our 
jobs. In the 21st century, that fact itself 
is a disgrace. 





MARGARET SMITH 
Rochester, N.Y. 


SISTER JOAN IS JUST ANOTHER HORN 

blower with a bunch of blind mice fol- 
lowing her. 

JoserH A. TOFFANELLO 

Tinley Park, Ill. 


IN YOUR ARTICLE “A NUN’S DANGEROUS 
| Talk,” I was expecting to see a reference 
to a book by Miriam Therese Winter, Out 
| of the Depths: The Story of Ludmila Ja- 
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vorova, Ordained Roman Catholic 
Priest. According to the book, during the 
cold war women were validly ordained 
as Catholic priests behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Vatican may ban the discussion 
of whether there should be female 
priests; it cannot deny the precedent. 
ALEXANDER CUDZEWICZ 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


SISTER JOAN AND HER COMMUNITY MAY 
disregard their vows by defying church 
authority and church teaching, but re- 
bellious groups like theirs are slowly dy- 
ing. Most of their members are at or near 
retirement age, and their orders are sim- 
ply not attracting new members. In con- 
trast, those orders loyal to the church’s 
teachings are growing. What's more, the 
newer Catholic religious orders, both fe- 
male and male, are invariably orthodox, 
faithful to the church and thriving. Also, 
those Catholic dioceses loyal to the 
church are attracting seminarians. 
RON BRUNOEHLER 
Mendota, Ill. 


ON A RECENT VISIT TO MONTANA, I FOUND 
that there were three Catholic churches 
about a 20-minute drive from where | 
was staying, but the nearest church with 





a priest and Sunday Mass was an hour 
away. Jesus’ command is “Do this in 
memory of me.” Instead of trying to si- 
lence discussion of the ordination of 
women, church leadership should be 
discussing ways to provide the Eucharist 
in all Catholic churches every Sunday. If 
there are not enough celibate male cler- 
gy, then the ordination of women and 
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married people should be discussed. I of- 
fer my prayers to Sister Joan and all who 
will not be silenced until the command of 
Jesus is realized. 

Jor GuYON 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


The Continent Lights Up 


AMERICA’S “WAR ON DRUGS” HAS COST 
untold billions, made a mockery of the 
Bill of Rights and been a total failure. 
Congratulations to those European gov- 
ernments that have dropped this bank- 
rupt policy [WoRLD, Aug. 20]. The only 
ones who ever benefited were the police, 
the prison industry and drug dealers. 
RICHARD WEIL 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE U.S. OUGHT TO TAKE A PAGE FROM 
the book of countries like Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal (and a puff or 
two wouldn't hurt either) and decrimi- 
nalize marijuana. Our local, state and 
federal authorities need to focus more 
time and money on the real criminals, 
not on busting a guy for possessing a tiny 
amount of “happy smoke.” 

TODD SHIKORA 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT EUROPEANS’ LEGAL- 
izing or decriminalizing small amounts 
of marijuana does a terrible injustice to 
the thousands of American parents who 
are waging a small war with their chil- 
dren about drug use and abuse. Marijua- 
na is a gateway drug that leads to the 
abuse of other drugs. I should know, 
since all four of my children started using 
marijuana and have progressed over the 
years to more powerful drugs. 
NAME WITHHELD ON REQUEST 
Volant, Pa. 


ALTHOUGH DRUG USE IS PERHAPS MORAL- 
ly reprehensible, it should be legalized. 
Making drug possession criminal is a hy- 
dra, begetting yet more crime. Through 
legalization, huge savings can be realized 
from crime reduction. Revenues gleaned 
from taxing legal profits can be used for 
antidrug research, and standardized 
products will reduce drug deaths. Gov- 
ernments formerly beneath the heel of 
drug cartels can once again begin to 
function for their own constituents. 
DONALD H. Rupick, M.D. 
St. Marys, Pa. 


Info-Highway Disaster 
I DISAGREE THAT THE INFORMATION 
highway had a “construction error” ex- 
ploited by the authors of the Code Red 
virus [TECHNOLOGy, Aug. 20]. The fun- 
damental structure of the Internet was 
not the problem in this case. It was Mi- 
crosoft’s error that resulted in a security 
hole. Perhaps it is time that Microsoft 
stop focusing on swallowing yet another 
segment of the electronics market and 
instead make sure its 300 million-plus 
current customers will have secure, un- 
compromised computers when they 
wake up tomorrow. 

ABE JELLINEK 

Newton, Mass. 


Three Clinton Authors 


I WOULDN'T SPEND $30 FOR EITHER 

Hillary or Bill Clinton’s book [Nore- 

BOOK, Aug. 20]. However, I could be 

talked into buying one by Chelsea—the 
only Clinton with class. 

AuGusTA LITWER 

Seattle 


Out of the Niche 


LIKE YOUR CRITIC JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
[Essay, Aug. 20], I am a hipster from the 
’80s who took pride in my knowledge of 
alternative rock. I proudly bought im- 











port records at the “cool” record stores 
and knew all about the right bands and 
songs. And though I genuinely liked the 
music, I also liked what it wasn’t: acces- 
sible. People like me are the ones who 
now get to put that music in movies and 
commercials. But in doing so, we've tak- 
en away the edge, the hipness in simply 
knowing it. Somewhere, right now, a 15- 
year-younger version of myself is listen- 
ing to 2001’s equivalent of How Soon Is 
Now? I wonder if the listener knows it 
will be used to sell cars in 20 years. 
PAUL GIORGI 
Los Angeles 


Mouth-Organ Master 


LARRY ADLER WAS ONE OF THE GREAT MU- 
sical virtuosos of the 20th century [MILE- 
STONES, Aug. 20]. In the item on his 
death, you stated that “by the late 1930s 
he was performing in Carnegie Hall.” 
But that was only the beginning. In 1942 
Darius Milhaud wrote Suite Anglaise 
for Adler, and in 1952 Ralph Vaughan 
Williams composed Romance for Har- 
monica and Orchestra. Ravel left provi- 
sions in his will for Adler to be allowed to 
play Bolero whenever he liked, without 
paying royalties. When George Gersh- 
win heard a youthful Adler play Rhap- 
sody in Blue, he said, “The goddam thing 
sounds as though I wrote it for you.” 
THURSTON MOORE 
Madison, Tenn. 
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BARGAIN STOCKS ARE HARD TO FIND. 


SOME OF 
TEMPLETON'S 
BEST INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
HAVE COME FROM 
SOME OF THE 
MOST UNEXPECTED 
PLACES. 
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i For more than 50 years, our analysts have 
searched the globe for bargain stocks—stocks 
i selling at prices unusually low relative to 
their true value. These bargains are border- 
less, and some of our best opportunities have 
come from unexpected places or at unex- 
pected times. As you might guess, it takes 
time to find such bargains—and patience to 
: stay with them, 
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é4The poor fellow doesn’t 
have any place to go, if you 
think on it. Someone has 
said the best nursing home 
is the U.S. Senate.77 
SENATOR FRITZ HOLLINGS, 
on why fellow S.C. Sen. Strom 
Thurmond, 98, won't retire 





ééit’s either this or another 
day of debating the future of 
Gary Condit.9? 

ERIK SORENSON, 
chief of MSNBC, which (along 
with CNN and Fox) aired live 

coverage of emergency 
landings of two small planes 


é4You are not a legal 
institution. You are a 
political tool.77 

SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC, 


at his war-crimes trial, where 
charges were expanded to 
include alleged offenses in 
Croatia and Bosnia 


44People were yelling, ‘Jump 
.»» jump!’ Now, who wants to 
hear that in this type of a 
situation?77 


CLEM BENTON, 

Seattle police spokeswoman, on 

rush-hour motorists taunting a chp 
suicidal woman to jump off a 
bridge. (She did but survived.) 


GRAY DAVIS 

Calif. Gov finally takes stand on 
Gary Condit; saves two salaries 
when Condit kids quit his staff 


STEPHEN KING 

Injured author settles his suit vs. 
insurance co. over unpaid bills: 
firm must donate $ to hospital 


PETER BART 

Variety editor sorry for wildly 
offensive remarks, gets job 
back. Will there be a sequel? 
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POWER PAIR Barry Bonds and Sammy Sosa are playing it cool and acting as 
if records don’t really matter. But in the season’s last stretch, the two sluggers 
are chasing a big one: Mark McGwire’s record of 70 homers in a season 


ROLANDO PAULINO 

Diamonds not forever: Bronx 
Little League chief banned for 
life for playing 14-year-old ringer 


RODNEY KING 

Famed motorist hit with drug 
charge. A $3.8 mil settlement 
is a terrible thing to waste 


MICHAEL JACKSON 

Rings NASDAQ opening bell, 
numbers plunge. Does “King 
of Pop” mean stock bubble? 
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Laura’s Book Club 


bet IT TO OPRAH TO START 
a revolutionary American 
trend: reading. Chicagoans are 
now reading en masse Harper 
Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird. 
And former librarian Laura 
Bush is using the clout of her 
new job to get a few notable 
authors to read out loud in 
Washington. As host of the first 
National Book Festival, this 
weekend, the First Lady will 
oversee an all-day affair on the 
Capitol lawn with readings, 
music, food and lessons on 
bookbinding. Whom has Bush 
picked as opening acts for this 
bookfest? John Adams biogra- 
pher David McCullough, novel- 
ist Gail Godwin (Evensong), 
playwright Larry L. King (The 
Best Little Whorehouse in 
Texas), short-story writer J. Cal- 
ifornia Cooper, historian John 
Hope Franklin and TV anchor 
Tom Brokaw (The Greatest 
Generation). Brokaw, for one, 


practices reading outloud. © 
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RECESS 1S OVER AND Now IT'S... 
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China’s Bumper Crop of Pandas 


C HINA GOT A THIRD HELPING OF “DOUBLE HAPPINESS” LAST 
month when a giant panda named No. 20 gave birth to twins at 
the Wolong Giant Panda Protection Research Center in Sichuan 
province. It was the latest blessed event in what is shaping up as a 
banner year for the woefully endangered species. No. 20 was the 
third artificially inseminated panda to bear twins since July, and 
there are about a dozen other expectant moms in the province, 
most of them living in specially built, air-conditioned delivery 
rooms to protect their payloads. In a rare show of environmental 
goodwill, the Chinese government recently earmarked $8.4 million 
for panda preservation. And researchers are proposing some cre- 








ative ways to spend it. To perpetuate the 3 million-year-old species, | 


a scientist suggested using bears or rabbits as surrogate mothers, 
while others raised the possibility of cloning. Regardless of the 
method, however, breeding pandas is tricky; of the 200 pandas 
born in captivity since the 1960s, less than half have made it to 
adulthood. Says Yu Changqing, panda program coordinator for the 
World Wildlife Fund in Beijing: “Our focus should be on increas- 


ing the number of pandas in the wild.” —Reported by Hannah Beech 
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The Weight 
Of Evidence 


wis THEY FLY, MOST PEO- 
ple don’t count among their 
carry-ons video-production 
equipment—or 300-Ib. body- 
guards. Though the investiga- 
tion into the crash of the plane 
carrying R.-and-B. star Aaliyah 
is not complete, one thing is 
becoming certain: the twin- 
engine Cessna 402B was too 
heavy to fly. With a maximum 
weight limit of 6,300 Ibs. for 
takeoff, the loaded plane minus 
the passengers weighed in, offi- 
cials estimate, at 5,495 Ibs., 
leaving just 805 Ibs. of capacity 
for the pilot and eight others. 
One of them, Aaliyah’s body- 
guard, Scott Gallin, weighed 
300 Ibs. Unless the others 
weighed less than 63 lbs. each, 
their chances were slim. 
—Reported by Jeanne DeQuine 
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Wreckage of the Cessna 402B 
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Dress-Code Drama 


Te: BACK-TO-SCHOOL SEASON, TEENAGERS ARE regular gasoline in Illinois 


$1.35 Average price of regular 


gasoline in Illinois a month ago, before 
a surprise late-summer spurt 


pining for racy duds. And why not? It’s all they 

see in the media. A JC PENNEY AD, in which a 
mom helps her daughter yank down her jeans to 
show more midriff, was itself yanked after parental 
complaints. Other fronts in the dress-code war: 
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back. But at an ; 
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school, skirts have 
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the side 


so far this year 


© zt 
6.4 million acres that burned last 
year, still a record 


BOB HAMBLY 


Sources: New York Times; aaa.com; forestinformation,com 
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m 90-2465 Amust for 
lads with hip-hop on their 


headphones, but a Dallas . HE ROMANCE BETWEEN DRUG COM- 
high school principal says j panies and doctors has been going 
kids must have nothing on for a long time. Drugmakers ply 
on their heads 4 


doctors with gifts, and doctors, say the 
\ watchdogs, write pads of prescriptions 
in return. Now the A.M.A. (with the 
support of the drug companies) is plan- 
ning an ad campaign to remind physi- 
cians what they can and can’t accept. 
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4 ~ P s F The Coldest 
Explorers’ reputations are notoriously volatile things. But no one has had quite the ups and downs of RobertFalcon san rts a 
Scott, the British naval officer who lost the race to the South Pole in 1911 and froze to death on his way home. t {) 4 
Loser Norwegian Screwup In ScottandAmundsen, _ Victim In a new history of Scott’s ~ 


Roald Amundsen 
beats Scott to the pole 
= onDec. 14,1911. 
= Scott makes it 


theeamonh [= 
later Hero Aftera 


grueling march 
back, Scott dies in his 
tent, only 11 miles from 
a depot equipped with 


a 1979 study, aBritish historian expedition, Dr. Susan Solomon tries to 
uncovers Scott's ineptitude redeem his rep, blaming his misfortune 
with animals and cold. on an unusually harsh Antarctic autumn wee 

Rep heads due south : 
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London's West End next month: 
Antarctica, a play about six men 






: food and oil. Hailed as a ae FaRetich who split off from Scott's party ands" 
symbol of British courage ANTA made it home without him. Uh-oh 
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ENJOY THE FINE COFFEES OF 
EUROPE SHIPPED DIRECTLY 
TO YOUR DOOR. In 1853, 
Victor Th. Engwall dedicated 

his budding import company in 
Gavle, Sweden to the pursuit 

of the world’s most perfect cup 
of coffee. Today, his 
passion lives on with 
the distinctive taste 
of Gevalia® Kaffe. 
Using the best 
Arabica beans, 


Gevalia is roasted and blended 





to flavorful perfection in the 
European tradition— and then 
vacuum sealed in foil pouches 

to help preserve freshness. For 
your convenience, Gevalia Kaffe 
is delivered to your door in your 
choice of Traditional Roast* 
Regular or Naturally Decaffeinated, 
whole bean or ground. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO 


FREE GIFT AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
You must find Gevolia Kaffe entirely pleasing or 

you may cancel your membership and keep the free 
gitt. Gevalia Kotte reserves the right to substitute a 
gift of equal or greater volue when limited supplies 


are exceeded 


It you ore satisfied, do nothing and o stondard shipment 
of four 1/2-Ib. packages (two Ibs. total) of the type(s) 
you originally selected will be shipped opproximately 
one month later. You will receive the some shipment 
nce every six weeks unless we hear from you. You 
may change the frequency, quantities or types of your 
coffees or cance! anytime by calling 1-800-GEVALIA 
Eoch year you will also receive o special holidoy 
shipment. You will be notified in advance with details 
f this shipment and Its seosonal price 


CONVENIENT BILLING. You will be billed only 


$5.55 per 1/2-lb. pockage of Gevalia Kaffe Regular 
($6.25 per package for Decoffeinated), plus shipping 
and handling. You may pay upon receipt of each 





ships t of, if using o credit cord, subsequent 
shipments will be billed to your cord. Coffee prices 


are subject to 


NO MINIMUM. NO COMMITMENT. There is no 


minimum purchase. You moy cancel ond stop your 


hange 


shipments ot any time by notifying us by mail or 





e. f you must return a shipment, you may do 





Pp 
$0 at our expense. Your sotisfaction is guaranteed 








of you may return the Item for o 
Otfer is subject to change ond 
of the U.S., the U.S. Virgin Islor 


valid for new members of the G 


Puerto Rico, 
a 





ond is only 
Katte progrom. Limit one Gevalio Katte membership 
per household. Offer expires 9/30/02. GEVALIA is a 


ed trodemork 





FOR THOSE 


OBSESSED WITH 


THE PERFECT 


CUP OF COFFEE, 


AN EXTRAVAGANT 


FREE GIFT. 
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EVALIA 


KAFFE 
Always a pleasure" 


1) YES, I'd like to try two 1/2 Ibs. of Gevalia coffees for just $10, 
including shipping and handling and receive with it co 12-Cup 
Coffeemoker as a free gift in the color of my choice. | understand 
that if | enjoy Gevolio, | will receive more automotically about 
every six weeks (or on o schedule | request), plus o speciol 
holiday shipment. | may cancel this arrangement at any time 
atter receiving my Trial Shipment. The gift is mine to keep 

with no further obligation. 


A. | Ib. Traditional Roast” Regular 

B. 1 tb. Troditional Roast* Decaf 

G: V/2 Ib. Traditional Roast® Regular 
and 1/2 Ib. Traditional Roast* Decot 


Ground ( 2) 


Choose your 12-Cup Coffeemaker color: 
Jet block (BL) Soft white (WH) 


Choose one: 


Choose one: ©) Whole beon (1) 


Call 1*800°GEVALIA (| 


RECEIVE A TRULY REMARKABLE 
WELCOME GIFT. So you can serve 

and enjoy our delicious coffee the way 
it was meant to be, we’re delighted to 
offer you, free, our latest deluxe 12-Cup 
Coffeemaker with your Trial Shipment. 
With its programmable 24-hour digital 
timer, it will have the rerfect cup of 
Gevalia ready when you are. And the 
convenient Pause & Serve feature 

lets you enjoy your first cup before the 
entire pot has brewed. Choose your 
coffeemaker color from jet black or soft 
white (total retail value $59.00). Perfect 
for entertaining, it's our welcome gift to 
you just for trying our coffee. We invite 


you to place your order, today. 











Receive our 
programmable 12-Cup 
Coffeemaker FREE 


just for trying 
Gevalia Kaffe. 


Call 1-800-GEVALIA 





CODE: 159202 
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Address 


Cy 


¢ ) 
Phone 





E-mail 


Please check here if you do not wish to receive special offers 
and news from Gevolio vio e-mail 





Charge my: MasterCard Visa 
American Express Discover 
T 

Card Number 
Exp. Date 

Month Yeor 
Signoture 
Required i 





Enclosed is my check payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $10. 


Complete ond mail to: GEVALIA KAFFE, 
P.O. Box 11424, Des Moines, lowo 50336-1424 


2542) toll free 


www.gevalia.com 
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RECOVERING. JOHN MCCAIN, 65, Arizona 
Senator and former Republican presi- 
dential contender; from prostate surgery; 
in Phoenix, Ariz. McCain underwent 
the surgical procedure for an enlarged 
prostate on his birthday, Aug. 30. 


ARRESTED. NIKOLAY SOLTYS, 27, Ukrain- 
ian immigrant who was among the 
FBI's Ten Most Wanted Fugitives; for the 
brutal murder of six of his 
family members; in Cit- 
rus Heights, Calif. Soltys’ 
brother called police 
after spotting him in 

the family’s backyard. 

> DIED. AALIYAH, 22. 

sultry R.-and-B. singer; 

in a plane crash in the 

Bahamas. Aaliyah and 

seven members of her 

crew were en route to 

Florida after shooting a 

music video when their 

twin-engine Cessna 

crashed and burst into 

flames shortly after 

takeoff. Her career, 

which began at age 11 

with an appearance on 

TV's Star Search, in- 

cluded two platinum al- 
bums, a third album re- 
leased in July and an 
appearance in last year’s 
movie Romeo Must Die. 
The Brooklyn-born, De- 
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starred in the movie version of Anne 
Rice’s Queen of the Damned, to be re- 
leased early next year. Grieving fans lined 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side streets as 
the singer’s coffin rode to the chapel in 
a horse-drawn, glass-paneled hearse. 
“Aaliyah had a refreshing outlook for one 
so young,” said Gladys Knight. “With true 
respect for her art and her elders.” 





DIED. DIANA GOLDEN BROSNI- 
HAN, 38, one-legged ski racer 
and Olympic gold medalist; 
of cancer; 
R.I. Brosnihan battled can- 
cer throughout her life, los- 
ing her right leg at the age 
of 12. A gifted skier, she re- 
fused to give up the slopes 
and went on to win 19 
U.S. titles as a disabled 
athlete. 


DIED. MICHAEL L. DER- 
Touzos, 64, inventor 
computer visionary 
and longtime direc- 
tor of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology's com- 
puter-science lab; of a 
heart attack; in Boston. 
Dertouzos predicted in 
1976 that 1 out of 3 
homes would have a PC 
by the mid-’90s. In 1993 
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troit-raised star was also set to appear in | 
two sequels to The Matrix, and she |: 


in Providence, | 








he spearheaded the ex- 
pansion of the World 
Wide Web beyond gov- 
m ernment and_ business 
uses. Web inventor Tim 
Berners-Lee praised Der- 
touzos as “a spring of en- 
thusiasm, capability, insight and experi- 
ence that drove a half-formed idea ... 
into an international reality.” 


DIED. JANE GREER, 
76, alluring film-noir 
star from the 1940s; 
of cancer; in Los An- 
geles. Greer, who was 
briefly married to 
singer Rudy Vallee, 
was discovered by 
Howard Hughes. (“He 
was obsessed with 
me,” she later said.) When Greer mar- 
ried her second husband, Hughes re- 
duced her film work for his studio. Greer 
starred as a femme fatale opposite 
Robert Mitchum in the 1947 film Out of 
the Past—and, nearly four decades later, 
in the remake, Against All Odds. 


DIED. JOHN CHAMBERS, 78, makeup 
artist who created the pointy ears for 
Leonard Nimoy’s Mr. Spock on Star 
Trek; of diabetes complications; in Los 
Angeles. Chambers’ makeup jobs in- 
cluded the 1968 Planet of the Apes, for 
which he won an honorary Oscar, and 
the television shows Lost in Space and 
The Munsters. 
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Colin Powell is not the first Secretary of State to 
come into the job with high expectations. HENRY 
KISSINGER, named Richard Nixon's man at State in 
1973, had a portfolio of diplomatic successes and 
“the unmistakable aura of a true celebrity.” 


According to a recent Gallup poll, Kissinger is the 
man Americans admire most in the world today. 
Abroad he has achieved the kind of celebrity status 
seldom enjoyed by anyone but top movie stars; in 
fact, he has become in some places almost a cult 
figure. His round, expressive face draws more instant 





insist on being briefed by no one else ... 
“other Western Hemisphere foreign ministers in 

Mexico City recently, Die Secretary of Stetounb a. 
sought-after by his Latin American counterparts that _ 
they even pursued him to the men’s room to carry out : 
impromptu discussions. 
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Going That Extra Mile 


very employee at a Blue Oval Certified Ford 

Dealership is committed to great service, and the 
Brad Akins, blue thumbprint is the symbol that shows they care. 
| owner/president ofa Just like each thumbprint is unique, so is each employee 
Blue Oval Certified at a Blue Oval Certified Dealership. They contribute to 
Ford Dealership in the success of the entire dealership by providing their 





Winder, Georgia, is own unique brand of personal service to every customer. 
always there to lend 


a helping hand. 


Brad Akins is essential at the dealership. As the 
owner/president of a Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealership 
in Winder, Georgia, he manages the day-to-day affairs of 
every aspect of the dealership. Brad’s hard work and 
hands-on approach sets an example for everyone he works 
with. Under his leadership, the 
dealership’s sales have 
nearly tripled. He’s also the 
customer’s best friend, by going 
above and beyond to make sure they 
are completely satisfied. 





Brad accentuates the positive 
in the community as well. He 
recently supported the construc- 
tion of a state-of-the-art YMCA, 
which has enriched the community 
with activities and recreation. 
He always puts others first and 
volunteers for community events, 
including Relay for Life, blood 
drives and local school programs. 
Both at work and at home, Brad 
exhibits Blue Oval Certified 
qualities: commitment, dedication 
and top-notch service. 











Come on in” 
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Every employee at a Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealership is committed to _~ 
providing their own unique brand of personal service every day. Come onin 


For your nearest Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealer, call 866-BLUEOVAL or visit www.blueoval.fordvehicies.com. 
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Colin Powell is a global eminence. 
Yet on the Bush foreign policy 
team, his star somehow shines 
less brightly than expected. Why? 


ODD MA 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


OLIN POWELL HAS THE GIFT OF PRESENCE. WHEN 
he walks into a room, people sit up, straighten 
their ties, hold their breath in anticipation. And he 
dazzles them with his effortless command. The 
moment he set foot in the State Department last 
January, he was met with rapturous applause. 
When he paid a call in Beijing three months after 
a U.S. spy plane was forced to land on Hainan is 
IE Vite Om tleRerey-b cere: W (0) CcMelti ae) Movin ecm waccile (nia priitew Acti ntite 
left the leadership beaming that he “respected” China. They re- 
turned the compliment with a long-awaited $2 billion order for 
Boeing 737s. When Powell met George W. Bush in 1997 at a 
Texas charity fund raiser, the new Governor stepped forward 
and saluted: “General, Texas is reporting for duty.” 

So it comes as one of the biggest surprises in the emerging 
Bush II era that Colin Powell, the man many thought would 
walk into the presidency himself a few years ago, is leaving such 
shallow footprints. By the cruel calculus of Washington, you are 
only as powerful as people think you are. Powell’s megastar 
wattage looks curiously dimmed, as if someone has turned his 


light way down. People who like the Administration’s foreign 


Photograph for TIME by Timothy Greenfield-Sanders 
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policy credit it to Bush, not Powell. People 
who don’t, wonder where he is. Leaders 
abroad are not certain he is the definitive 
voice of America. A former Secretary of 
State says Powell seems absent from the big 
issues of the day. Another former top diplo- 
mat, when asked to provide an adjective for 
the phrase “Colin Powell is a ‘blank’ Secre- 
tary of State,” says, “Yes, he is.” A senior of- 
ficial in the Bush Administration who has 
worked with Powell for three Presidents in 
three agencies registers much the same re- 
action: “I’ve been struck by how not struck 
I am by him.” A friendly foreign official 
notes, “It’s not useful to sit as silent partner 
when you have his stature.” What people 
noticed most at the U.N. Conference on 
Racism that opened last week in Durban, 
South Africa, was Powell’s absence. 

On Capitol Hill, the impression of 
Powell's deflation has set tongues wagging. 
“He's been largely invisible,” says a top 
Democratic Senate aide. At the White 
House, officials don’t even pretend Powell 
is Bush’s primary foreign policy person. 
“The President has a talented group of ad- 
visers,” says a senior official, as if the gen- 
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TEAMWORK Powell talks to Rice and 
Rumsfeld all the time. Many thought Powell 
would dominate, but to the President he’s 
just one of a talented team of advisers 


eral-hero brought no special luster. “Powell 
is one of them.” 

Of course, in any bureaucracy—any 
democracy—there are competing ideas and 
different ways of doing things. That's 
healthy. It’s not the end of the world if one of 
Washington's players is taken down a notch 
or two. But Powell and the office he holds 
are different. His stellar career, inspiring 
personal history and reputation for integri- 
ty have endowed him with a unique moral 
stature. Americans—and the rest of the 
world—want to see him use that to great 
ends. From the start, his presence at Bush's 
side conferred an extra legitimacy on an 
untried President, supplied experience to 
temper gut instinct. Powell’s rich store of 
respect and goodwill lent confidence to al- 
lies overseas that the essentials of policy in 
the world’s superpower would remain sta- 
ble—or if they did change, that a reassuring 
interlocutor would be leading the process 
and explaining its wisdom. 
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That is not what happened. In a partic- 
ularly rough first 100 days, Powell went 
against Administration grain on Iraq and 
North Korea. He wanted American armed 
forces to continue Balkans peacekeeping; 
others thought it needlessly stretched the 
military too thin. Powell was blindsided 
when the Administration, without warn- 
ing, disavowed the Kyoto protocol on glob- 
al warming. Other officials stressed do-it- 
our-way; Powell sought cooperation. 

On a series of issues, the U.S. antago- 
nized not just potential adversaries but also 
friends. Those friends saw the man they 
had assumed would be their partner ap- 
pear marginalized. Even when they liked 
what Powell said, audiences at home and 
abroad have been regularly forced to ask 
what did Cheney say, what did Rumsfeld 
think, where did Rice stand. In an inter- 
dependent world, where the U.S. relies on 
others to shoulder peacekeeping burdens 
too risky for the American public to stom- 
ach, or to assist in the smooth workings of 
the global economy, this degree of confu- 
sion has made little sense. 

Perhaps above all, those who wanted 
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Powell to lead American foreign policy 
have seen him somewhat at odds with the 
rest of the team on its very essence. The 
U.S. is at one of those fortunate—and rare— 
moments in history when it can shape the 
world. Like others on the Bush team, Pow- 
ell is a natural conservative, with a keen 
sense of the need to protect American in- 
terests. But when he accepted his job, he fo- 
cused not on the threats challenging the 
lone superpower but on the opportunities 
victory in the cold war offered. America 
could lead, he said, “not by using our 
strength and position of power to get back 
behind our walls but by being engaged in 
the world.” 

Others in the Administration see the 
world through a different lens. For them, 
the overriding issue facing the U.S. is the 
search for a way to defend itself against 
those who might threaten its shores with 
an intercontinental ballistic missile. In a 
way not anticipated before the election, 
national missile defense lies at the heart of 
Bush's conception of the world and that of 
his many like-minded advisers. 

Missile defense may or may not be 
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worth pursuing. Powell, initially halfheart- 
ed, now says he thinks it is. But it involves 
seismic change—ripping up the 1972 Anti- 
ballistic Missile Treaty, which has been the 
cornerstone of arms control for nearly 30 
years. Such a plan antagonizes other nu- 
clear powers, like Russia and China, and it 
raises concerns among European allies 
that the mighty U.S., so generous with its 
power since 1945, wants to look after its 
own interests and let the rest of the world 
go hang. Star Wars skeptics look to Powell 
to apply the brakes, to make the true be- 
lievers see reason before they blithely 
abandon the treaty and disturb global nu- 
clear stability. Or if missile defense is to go 
ahead, it needs someone to make its case 
with reason, firmness and tact, backed by 
unimpeachable authority—someone, in 
other words, like the Secretary of State his 
friends thought Powell would be. But so 
far, he seems to be going along for the ride. 

On the Bush team, Powell finds him- 
self operating across a fault line. In short- 
hand, it is attitude. The differences within 
the team are not about goals so much as 
about the manner of accomplishing them. 
Powell is a multilateralist; other Bush ad- 
visers are unilateralists. He’s international- 
ist; they're America first. If you wanted to 
put a label on Powell's foreign outlook, 
you could call it “compassionate conser- 
vatism”; the others share the second no- 
tion but not the first. He is often seen as 
the Administration’s force of moderation, 
charged with checking its more extreme 
enthusiasms. Even when winning, he 
seems to prevail against the tide. Though a 
star of global magnitude, he is the one do- 
ing the saluting. 

It has to be frustrating. Naturally his 
aides say, “Powell doesn’t give a damn 
about that. He doesn’t care if Powell gets his 
way. That is not what he is about.” When 
TIME asked him point-blank last week, he 
gazed back and said, “I’m not frustrated. 
There are problems to be solved. And my 
job is to help the President find the right an- 
swer to the problems he faces. It’s not for 
me to be frustrated; that’s not an option.” 

But friends say different. A Republican 
Senator who knows him well says flatly, 
“He's frustrated. I know he’s not happy.” A 
close associate at State says, “Sure, there’s 
frustration—especially when you didn't 
have to do this and you’re working your 
buns off at it.” It has got bad enough for his 
intimate aides to wonder aloud whether 
Powell will serve out his full term. “You 
gotta wonder,” says one, “whether you're 
still having fun or not.” 

All this has left a vast audience of ad- 
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mirers at home and abroad wondering 
what all that Powell charisma and celebri- 
ty and promise are being used for. What 
has happened to make the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s ace look like its odd man out? Is it 
Powell, or the circumstances he’s in? Is it 
something in the Powell makeup, or some 
combination of rivalry and situation, that 
holds him back? 

It was probably impossible for Powell 
to live up to expectations. “He ascended to 
his position with almost a godlike reputa- 
tion,” says Senator Chuck Hagel, a senior 
Republican member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The hero of the Gulf War 
flirted with running for President in 1995, 
and both parties wanted him. When he 
agreed to grace Bush’s Cabinet, it was 
widely assumed that he would run both 
foreign and defense policy. 

So far, Powell seems vicar of neither. 
That could change in time. You hear his 
friends say he is just sitting back while he 
marshals his forces for a takeover. In the 
Washington cosmos, the stars are always in 
motion—falling, rising, colliding—and it 
can take the political telescope eons to de- 
termine which. 

But nothing in Powell’s situation makes 
it easy. He works for a man who doesn't tol- 
erate being upstaged. The Administration 
Powell agreed to join has turned out to be 
full of rivals for predominance who are 
more hellbent on victory than he is. And 
the corridors of his own department, as 
much as the Pentagon and the White 
House, are salted with people who are not 
and never have been fans of his act. 


O UNDERSTAND THE DYNAMICS, IT 
helps to back up a few paces. 
The last time Powell worked 
with a Bush, the foreign policy 
team was built on centrism. The 
President had long experience; 
his best friend, Jim Baker, was at 
State; his foreign policy mentor, Brent 
Scowcroft, was at the National Security 
Council. The tough guy at the Pentagon, 
Dick Cheney, was reined in by the consen- 
sus among the others, The team worked 
seamlessly, pretty much agreeing on things, 
sharing an outlook that was steady, center- 
right, practical. Powell loved it and felt an 
integral part of it. 

Bush Jr. put together something very 
different. He never imagined a team so 
moderate. He made his dad’s conservative 
Defense Secretary his Vice President and 
put Don Rumsfeld, the hard-liner who 
taught Cheney how to doit, in the Pentagon. 
Into the White House he brought the im- 
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pressive but fairly narrow Sovietologist 
Condoleezza Rice. She looked like a mod- 
erate but has steadily morphed to the right. 
Powell, by contrast, edged toward the cen- 
ter after leaving the Army, if not on goals at 
least on the diplomatic means. 

That has made Powell chum in the wa- 
ter for the sharks in Dubya’s sea. Thanks 
to Cheney and Rumsfeld, a generation of 
players with a well-honed ideology give the 
team a distinct hard-nosed tilt. When a 
friend asked Paul Wolfowitz, who is one of 
them, why he took the managerial No. 2 
slot at Defense, he gave a one-word answer 
“Powell’—though Wolfowitz now denies it. 
These guys don’t salute anyone, and they 
don’t operate behind closed doors. They 
speak loudly, in public, and they make de- 
mands. Powell faces rivals who are inter- 
ested less in solving problems, as he is, than 
in imposing their will on the Administra- 
tion and the world. 

A goodly handful were thrust upon 
Powell's staff, and he thought it was good 
politics not to protest too much. A few he 
actively blocked, like a Rumsfeld protégé 
pushed for ambassador to NATO. Others 
languish in confirmation limbo. But some 
made it inside, and stir up trouble for him, 
like Star Warrior John Bolton in the pow- 
erful position of Under Secretary of State 
for Arms Control and International Secu- 
rity. Powell insists he had a “free hand” to 
pick from nominations. “Where we had a 
meeting of the minds, and the person and 
1 looked like we could work together well, 
I made a deal,” he told TIME. “But the deal 
was always with me.” His circle complains 
that subversives “were foisted on him.” 
Says a veteran of the Reagan policy wars: 
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“The people around Cheney and Rums- 
feld are prepared to battle to the death. 
Colin's fighting with one arm tied behind 
his back” 

This Administration prizes deference 
to the boss. Cheney, no longer a Powell fan, 
always fears that the general-hero could be 
too much his own man. He was outraged 
when Powell's 25-minute speech accepting 
his job rarely mentioned Bush in a sub- 
stantive way. Cheney installed himself as 
overseer of defense and foreign policy 
portfolios, and sits in on the weekly lunches 
held by Rice, Rumsfeld and Powell. Lately 
his health and domestic issues have pulled 
Cheney back some. Despite his unilateral- 
ist outlook, White House aides say, the 
President still sees Cheney as an “honest 
broker,” without the institutional agenda of 
Powell or Rumsfeld, which earns him a 
higher level of trust. Bush is said to admire 
and respect his Secretary of State. But 
when Bush doesn’t know the issues, he falls 
back on personal relations. Powell was not 


a close adviser before Bush ran or in the | 


campaign; he served the campaign mainly 
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as a form of reassurance to voters, who 
could look at the general and say, well, at 
least Bush has Powell by his side. 


THAT SWEET SPOT IS NOW OCCUPIED BY 
Condi Rice. She taught Bush his ABCs in 
foreign affairs in their pre-presidency tu- 
torials. Now she’s just down the hall, 
whence it’s easy to run into the Oval Of- 
fice 10 times a day. Bush wants his info 
whittled down to one-page memos, and 
she writes them; he likes one-person oral 
briefings, and she provides them. He 
doesn’t want to hear a cacophony of com- 
peting voices; she ensures that disputes 
are resolved before they reach him. And 
Rice hangs out with the First Family— 
spending a week at the Crawford Ranch 
last month, going up to Camp David for 
relaxing weekends. Rice and Bush watch 
movies and sports together. 

“A lot of this is personal chemistry,” says 
a top Bush aide. “Condi and the President 
are very close. They're friends. He trusts 
her. That means a lot.” Everyone says Con- 
di is like a daughter to Bush. 

Rice has cultivated an ever higher pro- 
file, which by the zero-sum measurements 
of Washington implies a lower one for 
Powell. She has expanded her original role 
as “traffic cop” to include public explana- 
tions of policy, like her speech at the Na- 


| tional Press Club two months ago, while 
| great communicator Powell has been 


strangely silent. Rice, not Powell, went to 
Moscow to jawbone Russian President 
Vladimir Putin into dropping the 1972 ABM 
treaty that is blocking Bush’s missile- 
defense plans. 

On this, the President's ruling passion, 


awks upset that there’s no big 
wave of money heading for 
the Pentagon are delighted 
: ett by the next best thing: the return 
IN A ~< = of Richard Perle. The new 
Se chairman of the Defense 
LER Policy Board, which 
? advises the Defense 
Secretary, was known in the 
Reagan era as the Prince of 
Powell would like to sesuanys for whertesbcal 
advance U.S. interests Security Policy, Perle pushed for 
while being sensitive to pres cue oe a, a 
5 nuclear in Europe 
those of other nations. abandonment of the SALT Il arms 
But he doesn’t have much agreement. He just loves missile 
room to maneuver; a group defense. Those wusses who fret 
of true believers in missile ago he thinks, 
defense occupy positions of ed begets ai maecauien 
influence throughout the ideological opponents calls him a 
Bush Administration sweetheart, maybe because he is 





she’s active, she’s public and she has ap- 
parently joined the Cheney-Rumsfeld 
camp in its determination to push the 
scheme through, come what may. Powell 
says steadfastly, “It isn’t a threatening situ- 
ation to me. She's not supposed to be in my 
corner. She's not supposed to be in Rums- 
feld’s corner. She’s supposed to be in the 
President's corner, and she is, and she en- 
joys his confidence.” 

Powell still thinks the best way he can in- 
fluence policy is privately, behind closed 
doors. “My job,” he told TIME, “is to make 
sure [the President] gets what he needs to 
make proper decisions.” He's not willing, so 
far, to do battle the Washington way—to go 
public with complaints or positions in which 
his eminence would make even Republi- 


GAMMA FOR TIME 


an impressive cook and has 

a nice house in Provence. One 
of Perle’s protégés, Douglas 
Feith, is Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy and is a 

big NMD fan. Another one, 
Robert G. Joseph, runs 
missile-defense policy at the 
White House. 





Perle—seriously—once 
wrote a novel about arms 
control. A fictional version of 
Paul Wolfowitz—his equally 
brainy pal, now Deputy Secretary 
of Defense—actually appears in 
a novel, Saul Bellow's Ravelstein. 
Under Secretary in the Cheney 
Defense Department during 


THE CRAWFORD CREW In an Administration 
where personal relations count, Powell— 
here with Bush and Cheney—has been to the 
ranch, but he doesn’t hang out as others do 


cans quake. “It’s not whether I prevailed or 
failed to prevail on a particular issue,” he 
said. “I’m not looking for anything except to 
serve this President and the American peo- 
ple as best I can.” 

The question is, Can a Secretary of State 
do both after he gets slapped down? “He got 
absolutely cut off at the knees with the early 
initiatives he took,” says a Democratic Sena- 
tor on the Foreign Relations Committee. “If 
it were not a person of his stature, it would 
have killed a Secretary of State.” 

Pentagon friends say Powell was ini- 
tially “blown off course” by Bush’s basic 
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PAUL WOLFOWITZ 
Gulf War warrior friend “oggy B 


Cheney's Cheney. 





Bush |, Wolfowitz was one of 
the team of Washington 
warriors who fought and won 
the Gulf War. One of his 
assistants back then: Lewis 
Libby, now chief of staff to the 
Vice President and known as 


If the string of Perles want 





principle of anything-but-Clinton. “If Clin- 
ton was pushing hard for it,” says J. Staple- 
ton Roy, ambassador to China for Bush Sr., 
“their instinct was to pull way back.” But 3 
every Administration learns—often the ; 
hard way—that foreign policy inevitably 
snaps back from campaign rhetoric to the 3 
well-plowed tracks of enduring interests. 
And it was Powell who bore the brunt of the * 
President’s education. 

When the Secretary jumped out front 
on Iraq, pushing to “toughen” crumbling 
U.N. sanctions against old nemesis Saddam 
Hussein by making them “smarter,” con- 
servatives scoffed that meant weaker. But 
Powell persuaded the President—because 
say aides and rivals alike, he’s very effective 
when he “marshals his facts.” The Admin- 
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LEWIS LIBBY 
ttom Cheney's Cheney 


to chat to a pal at State, they 
know whom to call: John Bolton, 
the mustachioed Under Secretary 
for Arms Control. At least some 
Foggy Bottom officials feel that on 
missile defense, Bolton behaves 
more as if he’s on Rice's team 
than on Powell's. Maybe he's 
looking for a meal chez Perle. 











istration—and Powell—was embarrassed 
later, when Russia rebuffed the plan. 

And as soon as Wolfowitz, a zealous ad- 
vocate of “regime change” in Baghdad— 
backing dissidents to overthrow Saddam— 
settled into his office, he told European 
parliamentarians that Powell was not the 
last word on sanctions or Iraq policy. En- 
thusiasm is building inside the Administra- 


tion to take down Saddam once and for all. | 


Powell too would love to see Saddam un- 
horsed, says an official at State. “But you 
need a serious plan that’s doable. The ques- 
tion is how many lives and resources you 
have to risk.” Powell’s unwillingness to 
fight any less-than-total war is legendary, 
and the particulars of launching a covert 
insurgency among the feuding Iraqi oppo- 
sition factions would give any general 
pause. The proposition is still “hypotheti- 
cal,” he told Time. But plenty of others on 
the Bush team are gung-ho. 

Powell's public humiliation over North 
Korea is part of Washington lore. He said the 
Bush Administration would “pick up where 
the Clinton Administration left off” in nego- 
tiating a missile-proliferation deal with the 
North. The White House, annoyed that 
South Korea had just sided with Russia 
against Bush’s missile shield and furious that 
Powell had uttered the word Clinton, said, 
No way. The next day Powell had to step out 
and retract his position. He took the setback 
stoically, at least in public. When the dust 
settled, he told reporters, “I gota little far for- 











ward on my skis.” But friends say he felt “as 
if he learned his lesson.” 

Yet Powell was soon humbled again by 
what a former diplomat called “needless 
unilateralism” over Kyoto. White House re- 
jection of the protocol just as he was head- 
ing to Europe to sell missile defense caught 
the Secretary by surprise. He doesn’t dis- 
agree that the treaty is fatally flawed, “but the 
manner of handling it is another matter,” 
says a top State official. As Powell told TIME, 
“That's one where, you know, I would have 


done it differently.” His preference is not to | 
ride roughshod over treaties that most of the | 


globe supports if he can find a more subtle 
way to advance American interests. He told 
the still nettled Europeans in mid-July that 
a replacement proposal would emerge by 
October. Ten days later, Rice declared there 
was no fixed date, much less a plan. 

It’s precisely that America-first ap- 
proach that has caused such consternation 
over missile defense, where the unilateral- 
ists are rushing events along. Powell has to 
shoulder the so-far unsuccessful chore of 
pacifying allies and adversaries who take a 
dim view. In more than seven sit-downs 
with Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, he has 
tried to persuade an unyielding Moscow to 
say O.K. Everyone who opposes missile de- 
fense or wants to slow it down looks to 
Powell as the go-to guy. 

But if you listen to Powell, you'll note 
some miscasting. He was never more pas- 








than when he leaned forward to argue the 
wisdom of trying to devise a defense shield. 
“We would be irresponsible if we didn’t 
find ways to see if we could protect the 


American people,” Powell said. “It’s a 
threat we believe we have the technical ca- 
pacity to do something about. So why 
wouldn't the President be committed to do 
that? He feels very strongly about it. We all 
do and are all committed to it.” He sounds 
as if he is a lot more conservative on this 


sionate during his interview with TIME | issue than has been made out. The White 
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i high. And I was taken aback 

: that so much needed to be 

8 done. But in about a week's 

. time, we'll close the registra- 

4 tion period for people to ap- 

ply for the Foreign Service. 
And it’s going to be the high- 

In his office last week, Colin | est number in 15 years or so. 
Powell sat down with TIME re- | So that kind of says the place 
porters and talked about his | is starting to bubble and 
job and his place on the Bush | jump. 
team. Excerpts: TIME: What's been the most 
TIME: What's been your worst | frustrating thing? 
surprise? Powell: Sometimes I get frus- 
Powell: Nothing really shocked | trated making the case that 
or stunned me walking in. I | the U.S. is not unilateralist. 
wanted to do everything thatI | You can’t be unilateralist. The 
could to make sure the morale | world is too complicated for 
{in the State Department] was | anyone to be unilateralist. In 


every Administration, there 
are many voices. But the only 
voice I really listen to is the 
voice of President George W. 
Bush. We've all known each 
other for many years. We get 
along fine. We have our little 
disagreements. Sometimes we 
have serious disagreements. 
Unlike, say, the Time editorial- 
board meeting. 

TIME: Do you sometimes feel 
like a lonely voice? 

Powell: There may be some 
nuanced difference. But with- 
in a range, we usually come 
into agreement. I am what I 
am. If that sometimes puts me 
at odds with others, then, 
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well, fine, and people can 
write about it. 

TIME: North Korea? 

Powell: It’s usually the Exhib- 
it A of Powell getting his 
knickers pulled. It was a clear, 
straightforward case where 
we were reviewing our North 
Korea policy. And in response 
to a question at a press confer- 
ence, I gave an answer which 
was a little ahead of where the 
President was. 

TIME: What about ABM? 
Powell: We have said consis- 
tently that we are going for 
missile defense, and sooner or 
later our efforts in missile de- 
fense will run into the con- 





House says it loves what he’s saying. “He's 
very good at explaining the Administra- 
tion’s position and rationale,” says a senior 
official. “He’s clearly internalized it.” 

That, or he’s given up a fight he thinks 
he can’t win. Powell knew from the outset 
that this was Bush's one cherished foreign 
policy. “It comes directly from the Presi- 
dent,” says a State official. “He’s asking 
every day, ‘How’s it going? What progress is 
there?’” It colors everything else in the Sec- 
retary of State’s portfolio. “The constant 








GULF WAR BRIEFING 
When Powell said, “Trust 
me, trust me,” citizens did 


question is, How will this 
or that impact on missile 
defense?” says another se- 
nior diplomat. Missile de- 
fense isn’t Powell’s No. 1 
priority, but a top official 
from the Reagan-Bush era 
says he has made the deci- 
sion that if this is theology 
with Rumsfeld, Cheney 
and Bush, “it’s not his de- 
sire nor is it his style to go 
to battle on it.” 

That leaves Powell to 
tinker on the margins. He's 
not averse to walking away 
from the ABM treaty. He's for 
Rice’s “grand bargain” to 
couple a new defense shield 
with way-low offensive ar- 
senals. But he’s at odds with the others on how 
and when to get out of the treaty. He would like 
to doit more delicately, while making a sincere 
effort to talk Russia into agreement. 

Moderates look to Powell for that. Says 
a British diplomat: “We view him as some- 
one who will be proved right in the end.” But 
two weeks ago in Moscow, arms-control en- 
voy Bolton implied that Bush wanted the 
“ranch summit” with Putin in November to 
constitute a deadline for a deal. Only hours 
later, Washington officials insisted that it was 
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a mistranslation, but rumors still swirl of an 
impending deadline “a very few months 
away.’ An official deeply involved in the issue 
tells TimE, “There'll be something by Craw- 
ford, because the President is never wrong.” 

Powell has certainly had his successes. 
He brilliantly rallied the troops at State and 
rebuilt a demoralized institution. The 
White House lets him run free on Africa 
and arps, But he has had little time to put a 
distinctive mark on policy, in part because 
he is too busy cleaning up messes. He 
fought Rice to get Bush to renege on his 
campaign promise to bring home U.S. 
troops from the Balkans. He moved Bush 
back toward talking to North Korea. He 
quelled hard-line rumbling when he took 
charge of retrieving the American spy- 
plane crew from China; Pentagon officials 
seeking retaliation were forced to with- 
draw their announcement that the U.S. 
would sever ties with the Chinese military. 
In the past month, Powell’s advocacy has 
brought a gun-shy Administration to con- 
sider re-engaging in the Middle East, the 
toughest issue out there. He has been 
heard to complain to friends: “Do you know 
how much worse it would be without me?” 


SO PERHAPS THE REAL SECRETARY POWELL 
has yet to stand up. The downside of his 
great eminence is that he is judged by high- 
er standards. People are not itching for him 
to fail; they are disappointed if he doesn’t 
do great things. When he said in those fa- 





ly engaged, but at the same | rise to a higher level than pened in the past we'd have to 
2 time, it didn’t produce a result. | Secretary of State? take a very, very hard look at 
TIME: Do you think it’s better | Powell: Secretary of State: | doing something. I think it 
straints of the ABM treaty. [The | to be as engaged as possible, Quel dommage! | dealt with | would be very difficult simply 
President] feels very strongly | even if you fail, than to be this six years ago, in one of | to turn away. 
about it. We all do and are all | seen as not being engaged? the most difficult periods of | TIME: People say you can't be 
committed to it. Powell: Failure is failure. my life, and made a decision | fired. But would you resign? 
TIME: Do you have an agenda | TIME: People say, “Where's that I never had a second | Powell: In seven months I 
as Secretary of State? Colin Powell?” thought about and was ab- | have never seen the situation 
Powell: I would like to see our | Powell: As the fall proceeds, | solutely correct for me and | where I haven't been able to 
alliances strengthened. I would | I'll have the opportunity to | my family. work within this Administra- 
like to see NATO expanded. I | give more speeches. I was in | TIME: Do you see Saddamas_ | tion. I think I have a pretty 
would like to see us develop a | the newspaper two, three | a threat? good reputation for problem 
very, very strong relationship | times a day speaking out on | Powell: I do not lose a lot of | solving. I am not the general 
with China. I also would like | everything from returning to | sleep about him late at night. | who says, “That's an order.” I 
to be able to find a solution to | Vietnam to meetings with the | TIME: If Rwanda were hap- don’t think I've ever done that 
the of the Middle | Chinese to North Korea. And | pening tomorrow, what would | in 35 years of service. If I have 
East and the Persian Gulf. My | your colleagues were as happy | you do? to, assure you, I can fire peo- 
colleagues in the previous | as pigs in mud, filing twice a | Powell: Let's just say, if there | ple. But I always find it much 
Administration their | day. So come on, give me a | was another situation that ap- | better to try to solve prob- 
heart into this, and I give them | break. proached the Rwandan level,I | lems, not to create problems 
all credit. They were constant- | TIME: Do you feel a burden to | think in light of what has hap- | for your bosses. rt] 
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mous Gulf War briefings, “Trust me, trust 
me,” everyone did. Many would again, giv- 
en the chance. 

In his previous roles, the more elusive 
Powell’s essential beliefs seemed, the more 
his stature grew. In this job, it’s the oppo- 


site. So he must step into the spotlight, at | 


least now and again. Admirers from Capi- 
tol Hill to the capitals of Europe like to say 
the great man is just biding his time. “He's 
playing for the long term,” says a close 
friend. “There is a real danger in under- 
estimating Colin. In time this will all be 
taken care of.” A longtime former military 
pal says, “His idea is to wait until the con- 
servatives screw up, and then he'll come in 


and take over.” Yet another old friend notes, | 


“No one has screw-you rights like he does.” 
As Powell told Time, “I can eat bullets. I 
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can be nasty if I have to be.” He is still an in- 
dependent power; Bush can’t afford to fire 
him, and he can’t afford to let him walk 
away mad. But “in seven months,” said 
Powell, “I've never seen the situation 
where I haven't been able to work within 
this Administration. ‘Do it my way or else I 
walk—it’s not my style.” 

When you ask Powell where he had put 
his foot down, he pauses a long time, then 
says, “Hmmm.” He's most intent on pre- 
serving team harmony. He portrays himself 
as done with ambition: “I don’t have any 
personal need to shine.” He says he’s a 
“problem solver,” the practical man who 
knows how to make the system work with 
minimal friction, the one who carries out 
the vision, not the one who imagines it. 

So those hoping for a Secretary of 








Stature setting a course for the 21st century 
may mistake the nature of the man. Maybe 
it is unreasonable to expect something else 
from the ultimate staff guy, the good soldier 
who punched four stars in 35 years in an or- 
ganization that rewards loyalty and prizes 
the chain of command—just like his boss. In 
today’s messy world, maybe doing nothing 
stupid is the only doable agenda. Powell, 
surely, sees himself as a man who is worth 
more than history’s appreciative footnotes. 
But you need to impress something of your 
own shape on the world if you want to rise 
to the level of the men whose portraits hang 
in Powell's office—George Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson. | —Reported by Massimo 
Calabresi, Margaret Carlson, James Carney, 
Michael Duffy, Mark Thompson and Douglas 
Waller/Washington and J.£0. McAllister/London 


ondoleezza Rice has 

a reputation for 

toughness, and in the 

first seven months of 
the Administration she has 
lived up to it. Originally pegged 
as a peacemaker between 
hard-liners and moderates, 
Rice turned out to be the 
driving force behind the IMPRESSIONS Rice, in Kosovo, wants to convince critics she is not as hard-line as she appears 
Administration’s early “my- 
way-or-the-highway” tone on have surprised even seasoned _ time with Bush, shesays, has nudged the Administration 
such issues as Russia, North alumni of Republican “givesusachancetostepback towarda more centrist, 
Korea and the Kyoto protocol administrations. J. Stapleton ++» and talk more about our multilateralist approach. Rice 
on climate change. Adiplomat Roy, Bush Sr.’sambassadorto broader objectives.” now admits that Kyoto hurt the 
meeting with her last spring China, says Rice is “prone to Rice’s unilateralist tone image of the Bush team, and 
complained that for the U.S. the naive view that we are irritates G.O.P. moderates. she struggles to convince allies 
to drop Kyoto would set the strong and they are weak and She froze Russia out for the and adversaries that she’s not 
fight against global warming we should ruthlessly exploit first three months of the as unilateralist as she appears. 


back 10 years. Rice thought 
that was one more reason not 
to delay the treaty’s inevitable 
end. And she told him so. 
Rice's personal story of 
hard work helps explain her 
tenacity. She grew up under 
segregation in Birmingham, 
Ala., willed her way to college 
at age 15 and eventually 
became a Soviet expert in the 
White House of Bush |— 
finding time along the way to 
become an accomplished 
pianist, ice skater and sports 
buff. Her hard-line positions 


that.” Rice, like her boss, has 
a rebellious streak. 


Administration, pushed a 
tougher public line on China, 


Inthe first Bush Admin- and questioned both current 
istration, Rice was close to talks with North Korea and a 
National Security AdviserBrent previous agreement. That 
Scowcroft, and she has approach is worlds apart from 
parlayed that into even closer the style of Scowcroft and the 
ties with Dubya. She filled the President's dad. “One of his 
empty vessel of the father’s great skills was 
candidate's foreign policy reaching out to other people,” 
during the campaign and now says a senior Republican 
spends occasional weekends statesman. Bush Sr. speaks 
with himandhisfamilyatCamp —_ often with his son but is 
David. Shecomplements Colin _ careful not to appear to push 
Powell, butit's clear who is him to the center. 


steering the ship. Her extra 


Since its early days, Powell 
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But first impressions last. The 
U.S. can still look as if it's 
trying to set the rules for the 
rest of the world—and then 
break them. When pressed on 
the source of that impression, 
Rice only bolsters it: “There 
are times when the U.S. isn’t 
going to be in a position of 
agreement with everybody 
else,” she says, “and given our 
particular role in the world, we 
have an obligation to do what 
we think is right.” And she'll 
tell them so. —By Massimo 
Calabresi/Washington 
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You know when you can't get over 
something traumatic from your past. 


You're unable to feel. You get overly startled... 
and may have trouble sleeping. 


You may even feel like it’s happening again. 
You get so upset... 
your daily activities and relationships suffer. 


You know you just can’t put it behind you. 


ZOLOFT, a prescription medicine, works to correct 
this imbalance. 


omnia, sex 
ZOLOFT i 

}. Please see the following page for addit 

out ZOLOFT 25mq, 50mg, and 100mg tablet 


Talk to your doctor about ZOLOFT, the #1 prescribed brand 


of its kind 


Call 1-800-ZOLOFT-4 or visit www.ZOLOFT.com. 


Zoloft 


(sertraline HCl) 


When you know more about what's wrong, 
you can help make it right.” 

















PATIENT SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ABOUT 


(sertraline 


This summary contains important information about ZOLOFT. 
It is not meant to take the place of your doctor's instructions, Read this information carefully 
before you start taking ZOLOFT. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you do not understand any 
of this information or if you want to know more about ZOLOFT. 


» What Conditions Does ZOLOFT Treat? 

ZOLOFT is a prescription medicine used to treat depression, panic disorder, obsessive-compulsive 
disorder (also called OCD) and posttraumatic stress disorder (also called PTSD) in adults. 
ZOLOFT is also used to treat OCD in children (ages 6-12) and adolescents (ages 12-17). 


» Depression 

Symptoms of depression vary from person to person. You may have depression if you have five 
or more of the following symptoms and you have these symptoms almost all of the time 
during the same two-week period or longer. At least one of the symptoms must be a “sad” feeling 
that will not go away or a loss of interest or pleasure in most activities. Other symptoms are: 


+ changes in sleeping patterns * feeling worthless or guilty for no real reason 


* restlessness or slowed movements * trouble concentrating or making decisions 
* fatigue or lack of energy + repeated thoughts of death or suicide 
+ changes in appetite or weight 


In depression, these symptoms interfere with your day-to-day activities, 

» Panic Disorder 

People with panic disorder have repeated, unexpected panic attacks, A panic attack is an 
unexpected attack of fear, anxiety or discomfort with at least four or more of the following 
symptoms that develop suddenly and usually reach a peak within 10 minutes: 


* fast heart rate or pounding heart + dizziness or feeling faint 

+ chest pain or discomfort * numbness or tingling 

+ sweating + chills or hot flashes 

* trembling or shaking * feeling out of touch with reality 
+ shortness of breath or a feeling of smothering + fear of losing control 

+ choking feeling + fear of dying 


* nausea or upset stomach 


In panic disorder, the panic attack(s) are followed by one month or longer of concern about 
having more attacks, or concern about what effect the panic attack(s) may have, or having a 
change in behavior, 


» Obsessive-Compulsive Disorder (OCD) 
In OCD, a person may have two types of symptoms called obsessions or compulsions. 


Obsessions: These are unwanted thoughts that stay in a person's mind. Even though the person 
knows these thoughts do not make sense, they cannot get rid of them. These thoughts can be 
frightening and embarrassing. 


Compulsions: These are actions or thoughts that a person does over and over again to get rid 
of their unwanted thoughts. They believe this will help prevent something terrible from 
happening. These repeated actions may take hours to perform and can interfere with daily life. 


» Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 

People with PTSD suffer from symptoms because they suffered, witnessed or learned of a 
life-threatening event or other serious event and felt intense fear, helplessness or horror because 
of the event. 


A person with PTSD must have one or more symptoms from each of the following categories 
for at least a month and these symptoms must seriously interfere with being able to lead a 
normal life. 


* Reliving the event through upsetting thoughts, nightmares or flashbacks, or having very 
strong mental and physical reactions if something reminds the person of the event. 


» Avoiding activities, thoughts, feelings or conversations that remind the person of the event; 
feeling numb to one’s surroundings; or being unable to remember details of the event. 
Having a loss of interest in important activities, feeling all alone, being unable to have 
normal emotions or feeling that there is nothing to look forward to in the future may also 
be experienced, 

+ Feeling that one can never relax and must be on guard all the time to protect oneself, 
trouble sleeping, feeling irritable, overreacting when startled, angry outbursts or trouble 
concentrating. 


ZOLOFT is approved to treat PTSD in both men and women. More women than men 
experience PTSD. There were three times more women than men in ZOLOFT PTSD 
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Bush's Fuzzy Science? 


His calculation of viable stem-cell lines has 
critics—and scientists—seeing politics at work 


By KAREN TUMULTY and JAMES CARNEY 


T MADE FOR BIG NEWS WHEN PRESIDENT 

Bush confidently declared on prime- 

time television last month that private 

research had produced a trove of more 
than 60 stem-cell lines. Most experts had 
assumed that there were as yet only a 
dozen or so such colonies of the cells that 
might become weapons against a range of 
debilitating diseases, from Alzheimer’s to 
juvenile diabetes to Parkinson’s. The vast- 
ly larger number was enough, Bush said, 
to “explore the promise and potential of 
stem-cell research”—and, not incidentally, 
enough to give him room for a politically 
palatable compromise on the question of 
federal funding. But last week came anoth- 
* ersurprise, when the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) released a catalog of the ex- 
2 isting 64 stem-cell lines that are eligible for 
= government money—a surprise, this time, 
z to the researchers around the globe who 
= were reportedly producing them. 
















With Al Unser 
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Startled scientists from Mumbai, India, 
to Goteborg, Sweden, to San Diego cau- 
tioned that many of their embryonic stem- 
cell colonies were not yet—and may never 
be—worthy of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) Secretary Tommy Thompson’s claim 
that they are robust and viable for 
research. Géteborg University, 
for instance, was credited with 
the world’s largest cache—19 
lines—even though its research- 
ers had told Thompson the week 
before that only three had pro- 
gressed beyond the earliest, most 
tentative stages. Goteborg fertili- 
ty expert Lars Hamberger told 
the Washington Post that he and 








the evidence on which he made the stem-cell 
decision is beginning to look more like the 
haul from a political scavenger hunt. “It’s 
not very thorough work, lacking in the 
depth that this issue required and that they 
were ballyhooing the President had put into 
it,” says Democratic Senator John Kerry. 
How did the number grow so big? In the 
weeks before the President’s speech, an or- 
der came down to the NrH from Thompson: 
Work the scientific grapevine to find out 
how many cell lines might conceivably ex- 
ist. But Jay Lefkowitz, the White House of- 
ficial who worked the issue with HHs, 
insists that it was merely an effort to build 
on existing NIH data. Last month 
: Lefkowitz said it was “at the Pres- 
; ident’s direct instigation” that he 
: asked the NIH “to press further” 
in its search, But, he told TIME 
: last week, “no one said, ‘Jay, go 
> out and find more lines because 
2 we don’t think there are enough.’ 
: The question wasn’t, How many 
are there? It was, Are there 
enough to do serious research?” 


SELL LINES? ' 
his colleagues thought the White Thompson says That's not the only question 
House either had made a “mis- existingcelllines to which Bush’s proposal will be 

are robust 


take” or had decided to “stretch 
things” to suit its need for a larger number. 
And while the tiny San Diego biotech firm 
CyThera Inc. was credited with the largest 
number of lines in this country, CEO Michael 
Ross concedes that “we're not there 
with any of our nine yet.” What the 
company has, Ross says, are “deriva- 
tions” that may or may not develop 
into stem cells capable of transform- 
ing themselves into endlessly replen- 
ishing muscle, brain or other tissue. 
A favorite phrase of Bush’s is 
“sound science”—one he uses to jus- 
tify his stance on issues from global 
warming to phonics. But to skeptics, 
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subjected on Capitol Hill, start- 
ing with hearings this week before the Sen- 
ate Health Committee. Lawmakers also 
want to know whether patents and other 
legal obstacles will restrict use of the cell 
lines and whether they might have been 
tainted by exposure to mouse cells and 
bovine serum. G.O.P. Senator Arlen Specter 
says the doubts that researchers are raising 
about their own work makes it “a fair pend- 
ing question” whether political pressure is 
distorting what should be an ethical and 
scientific debate. At a minimum, the issue 
seems to have taken a detour into what one 
presidential candidate of recent memory 
might have called “fuzzy science.” a 
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The Trouble with Reno 


She wants to battle Jeb Bush to be Governor. Why 
arent more Florida Democrats dancing? 


By TIM PADGETT BOCA RATON 





T'S WOMEN’S EQUALITY DAY, A SWELTER- 
ing Sunday afternoon at a Unitarian 
church in Boca Raton. You can tell it is 
Janet Reno’s turf by the way the Na- 
tional Organization for Women crowd 
hangs on every word of the first female U.S. 
Attorney General. Whoever the first female 
U.S. President is, Reno says, she will listen 
more closely to “all Americans, like the sin- 
gle mother who feels alone and frustrated.” 


But then Reno says something that leaves | 


the N.O.wW. women, dressed in suffragist 
purple, looking puzzled. She talks about 
“the young white man who wants to be 
an FBI agent but feels he doesn’t have a 
chance because of affirmative action.” 
Huh? 

It’s not the kind of sympathy usually 
expressed at a feminist rally. But if Reno 
wants to be the first female Governor of 
Florida—she is expected to announce this 
week —this is the kind of “centrist” note she 
will have to sound in her speeches. Often. 
On the one hand, since most of Florida’s 
Democratic voters are in liberal South 
Florida, where Reno lives, the primary is 
hers to lose. But if her party wants to unseat 
Republican Governor Jeb Bush in 2002— 
exacting revenge for last fall’s disputed 
presidential election and dealing a mid- 
term body blow to Jeb’s brother George W. 
Bush—the candidate needs to woo conser- 
vative voters in central and north Florida. 
If Reno does run, Democratic leaders like 





Florida Senator Bill Nelson won't be hold- 
ing the kind of dance party Saturday Night 
Live threw for her on TV last January. Nel- 
son said as much this summer (though he 
has since softened his tone) when he 
warned that Bush’s challenger has got to be 
“perceived as a mainstream person.” 
Since the Florida campaign carries 
such high national stakes, the 
two parties combined may 
raise a staggering $50 million 
to wage it. The irony is that 
Reno, whose celebrity could 
make fund raising outside 
Florida easier, is being 
tagged by so many as a liabil- 
ity inside the state. So far she 
polls better against Bush than 
the half a dozen other Demo- 
cratic hopefuls. However, the 
President’s younger brother 
thumped her 54% to 39% ina 
recent survey by the Mason- 
Dixon firm, with only 7% un- 
decided. Reno enjoys a repu- 
tation as a principled leader who does what 
she thinks is right. But at the same time she 
bears the image of an arrogant prosecutor 
who often made wrong or inept moves in 
cases like Waco and Elian. “The Republi- 


a 


is the 


| cans will absolutely crucify her with nega- 


tive ads,” says prominent Florida attorney 
Dexter Douglass, who helped lead Al 
Gore’s Tallahassee legal team during the 
presidential recount. 

Reno tells TIME that she is ready to par- 
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FLORIDA'S MCCAIN? 
Peterson, with 
centrists 





FAVORITE DAUGHTER The former U.S. 
Attorney General on Women’s Equality Day 
ry. She notes that as America’s top cop she 
oversaw a drop in national crime statistics 
eight years in a row. As for her chances 
against Bush: “Folks in the [Florida] Pan- 
handle know as well as folks in Miami that 
the base line for excellence in areas like ed- 
ucation, criminal justice and the environ- 
ment should be higher here.” What about 
her Parkinson’s disease? As Reno, 63, travels 
the state in a red Ford pickup, her de facto 
campaign symbol, her illness hardly seems 
an issue. Says ex-N.O.W. president Patricia 
Ireland, another South Florida denizen 
urging Reno to run: “The same people 
knocking her are the ones who said Hillary 
Clinton couldn't sell herself outside New 
York City.” She adds that if Democrats must 
win the north Florida vote that eluded Gore 
last year, they must also retain the massive 
black anti-Jeb Bush turnout that kept Gore 
neck and neck with W. in the state. 

Liberals say that will be harder for the 
candidate already anointed by centrist 
Democrats: former Panhandle Congress- 
man Douglas (Pete) Peterson, a former 
Vietnam prisoner of war who returned to 
that Southeast Asian country in 1997 as Bill 
Clinton’s U.S. ambassador. Fans tout Pe- 
terson as a Democratic John McCain; de- 
tractors say he is McCain without the 
charisma. But Nelson and Florida’s senior 
Senator, Bob Graham, sent top Democrat- 
ic fund raisers to Hanoi last 
spring to lure Peterson home. 
As he and his Vietnamese 
wife Vi Le were packing in 
May, Reno broke the blind- 
siding news that she too 
might run—setting up a po- 
tential north-south rift that 
could weaken the Democrats 
as they prepare to battle Bush. 

Peterson so far polls 32% 
against Bush. But he keeps the 
Governor at 48% and leaves a 
20% chunk undecided. It’s the 
kind of math the centrists like. 
Peterson would first have to 
vanquish Reno in the primary, 
which means, he acknowledges, taking on 
the onerous task of convincing Democrats 
that he can “appeal ultimately to a wider sec- 
tion of voters than Democrats.” Still, unless 
they can transform Peterson into a more gal- 
vanizing pol or make Reno more appealing 
to Floridians above Lake Okeechobee, the 
Democrats look about as likely to win as the 
alligators that Reno’s late mother used to 
wrestle—and beat. —With reporting by Michael 
Peltier/Tallahassee 
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WORLD 


By MATT REES JERUSALEM 


RIEL SHARON SAT AT THE PINE DIN- 


ing table in the big kitchen of 


Sycamore Farm, his sprawling cat- 

tle ranch in the Negev Desert, ear- 

ly last week. Dressed in casual 
khakis and a white shirt with sleeves rolled 
up, the Israeli Prime Minister dug in to a 
lunch of roast chicken with a friend who 
came to visit. The violence of the Aqsa in- 
tifadeh had interrupted Sharon’s brief va- 
cation, and the conversation turned to the 
wars that had threatened the country’s ex- 
istence, right back to the 1948 battle to es- 
tablish the state, when Sharon first saw 
military action. “This now is a continuation 
of our War of Independence,” he said. 

As Sharon surveys the burning Pales- 
tinian territories and Israel’s simmering 
ere Omi IM Poe Vom men iiltam (elec) 
existential. Sharon had a hand in each of Is- 
rael’s wars, from the wound he received in 
the Battle of Latrun in 1948 through his 
controversial role as Defense Minister dur- 
ing the Lebanon War of 1982. In this deci- 
sive chapter of his life, the 73-year-old for- 


mer general has to prepare for a kind of 


war and a kind of peace at the same time. 
The army, the right wing and his own 
Likud Party all want to hit the Palestinians 
harder; the few doves in his coalition, led by 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, are des- 


THE 


perately trying to steer Sharon away from 
military action. The Prime Minister him- 
self is performing a balancing act in keep- 
ing his “national unity government” to- 
gether. So far, he has fought hard and yet 
maintained the contacts that could lead to 
real negotiations; the combination has 
earned him a 70% approval rating. Driving 
it all, people close to him say, is Sharon’s 
appreciation of the enormous challenges 
facing Israel. 

Sharon may be overseeing a far-reaching 
review of Israel's entire defense policy. 
Sources close to the top-secret Knesset Sub- 
committee on Defense Planning and Policy 
tell Time that plans are being considered to 
change Israel's defense structure in re- 
sponse to the intifadeh. One proposal would 
see the formation of something like a citi- 
zens’ army—locally based reserve units, 
manned by townspeople who would quick- 
ly counter the threat of Palestinian guerrilla 
incursions inside Israel. At present, reserve 
soldiers report to units in bases distant from 
their homes. In the event of a war, small 
guerrilla attacks by Palestinians in the cen- 
ter of Israel, where the country is just eight 
miles wide, could prevent many soldiers 
from reaching their units for days. As the 
intifadeh rolls on, the Palestinian fighters 
who shoot guns and mortars across the 
Green Line have highlighted this very sce- 
nario. Lawmakers on the subcommittee are 
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Buffeted by competing forces, burdened by the 
past, an old man looks to an uncertain future 








SEEKING A 
BALANCE: 
Sharon is 
struggling to 
accommodate 
both those who 
want to step up the 
fight against the 
Palestinians and 
others who put 
their hopes in a 
lasting cease-fire 
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Does Israel Have a Right to Assassinate 


In wars throughout history armies do kill enemy soldiers. 

This is an unfortunate but universal fact of life. Was Abu 

Ali Mustafa an enemy soldier or just a political or an 

ideological figure? | don’t know. I think that in this 
horrible battle Israel is entitled to defend itself, though not by hurting or 
killing innocent civilians, not by killing politicians, ideologists or even 
dreadful inciters and agitators. With a heavy heart, | justify the killing of 
Palestinian fighters, uniformed or not, but of no one else. The term 
assassination is a very misleading one. Killing unarmed civilians is 
assassination; killing fighting Palestinians or active terrorists is self- 
defense, and | justify it. 

The criticism of what Israel is doing is too comprehensive and 
undiscriminating, as criticism often is. Israel deserves very serious 
criticism when it kills civilians. Israel does not deserve criticism when in 
a state of war it kills fighting enemies. In principle, when a country is 
attacked, it can choose among three ways: it can indiscriminately kill the 
“others,” it can turn its other cheek to its enemies, or it can fight back 
against those who carry weapons. | prefer not to fight at all, but if there is 
a war | definitely prefer the last way. 

| have always emphasized that | am a peacenik, not a pacifist. | 
never suggested that if Palestinians seriously want to kill the Jews, we 
should let them do it. | always suggested that the Palestinians deserve 
an independent state of Palestine in the West Bank and Gaza. As things 


Novelist Amos Oz is a prominent figure in the country’s peace 
movement. He is the author of a collection of essays, Israel, 
Palestine and Peace, and of novels, including The Same Sea 
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stand now, | have the impression that they want more than that. | do not : 
accept the idea that the universal right of self-defense does not apply to 
Israel. If the Palestinians only want an independent state in the West 
Bank and Gaza, | would grant them such a state tomorrow. Last summer 
at Camp David, Israel and Palestine were just a few inches away from a 
two-state solution. | think a two-state solution is going to materialize 
sooner or later. That's why | regard this war as insane: everybody knows 
what the result will be. 

| disagree with my closest friends on where to draw the line, and 
sometimes | disagree with myself. But you can't get two Israelis to agree 
with each other; it’s difficult to get one to agree with himself. The conflict 
is not a black-and-white issue, Americans may be educated to conceive 
of black-and-white conflicts; they demand to know right away who are 
the good guys and who are the bad guys. The clash between Israeli Jew 
and Palestinian Arab is essentially a tragic clash between right and right, 
between one very powerful, convincing cause and another no less genuine, 
no less powerful cause. Hence the need to resolve it in a compromise. 
| know the word compromise has a dreadful reputation in many circles 
in America. It’s a euphemism for dishonesty or opportunism. Not so 
in my vocabulary. 
For me, the word is 





barred from commenting on the proposed 


reforms, but its chairman, Yuval Steinitz of 


the Likud Party, confirms that the in- 
tifadeh has forced a rethink. “When we see 
what the Palestinians have done in the last 
year, we see that it’s an actual threat,” 
Steinitz. “We have to make preparations 
that are completely different.” 

Such preparations assume a constant 
state of war, or something so close to it that 
the precise term makes little difference. 
But to satisfy Israel's remaining doves, 


says 


Sharon also has to contemplate a sort of 


peace with the Palestinians, albeit one very 
different from that bruited at the failed 
Camp David summit between Arafat and 
Ehud Barak last year. While Barak wanted 
to negotiate an end to the conflict, Sharon 
is looking for what his aides call a “long- 
term interim settlement.” To counter Is- 
rael’s vulnerability, Sharon’s advisers say 
he intends to insist on buffer zones both 
along the inside of the West Bank where it 
borders Israel and in the Jordan Valley. Ad- 
visers say Sharon is convinced that ground 
forces are decisive in war, and for that you 
need to keep hold of territory. 


If Sharon imagines a muscular sort of 


peace, Peres, despite all the setbacks, still 


40 


dreams of something softer. Peres and 
Sharon go back more than a half-century; 
as a defense ministry official, Peres intro- 
duced the firebrand young officer to Is- 
rael’s first Prime Minister, David Ben- 
Gurion, in 1948. Now—sometimes com- 
rades, sometimes rivals—the two are vying 
to see whose vision for peace will triumph. 
In his Tel Aviv office Friday morning, the 
78-year-old Foreign Minister rubbed his 
lined face tiredly and hunched over a cup of 
strong, bitter black coffee that Israelis call 
botz, or mud. On the shelf behind his chair 
stood the parchment certifying his award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1994. Peres still 
yearns to live up to that legacy, but it’s not 
easy. “It’s been a hell of a week,” he sighs. 
Peres was instrumental in defusing 
the battle for Beit Jala last week—a battle 
that grew partially out of Sharon’s need to 
ensure that Arafat doesn’t view him as a 
weak leader. The Palestinian-controlled 
town has been the base for gunmen 
shooting at the Gilo neighborhood on the 
edge of Jerusalem. Two weeks ago, 
Sharon said the next time a Palestinian 
shot “a single bullet” at Gilo, he’d invade 
Beit Jala. On Monday, after an Israeli 
missile killed the head of the Popular 


TRIBUTE: A Palestinian 
child kisses a portrait of 
the slain PFLP chief 





Front for the Liberation of Palestine, Abu 
Ali Mustafa, the bullets flew. Govern- 
ment ministers say Sharon felt he had put 
his credibility on the line. Israeli tanks 
and infantry dug in at the top of the hill 
where Beit Jala sits, overlooking Bethle- 
hem. But the shooting continued. Sharon 
told Peres to call Arafat again. “If they 
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Leaders of the Palestinian /ntifadeh? 


By David Grossman 


The way things are now between Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority, every act of folly can be justified by the deed that 
preceded it. The situation is so violent and chaotic, and 
seems So inexorable, that both sides feel they are bound, 
even doomed, to respond with ever increasing force to each enemy action. 

The attack on Abu Ali Mustafa, the leader of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, was, however, foolish and dangerous, even 
within this tangled context. It was an act of revenge meant, first and 
foremost, to bolster Israeli deterrence. It was also aimed at dealing a 
blow to Palestinian morale, one that would force the Palestinian 
Authority to talk with Israel. 

Neither of these goals was achieved. It seems to me that it 
shouldn't have been difficult to guess that the action would achieve the 
precise opposite and only make matters worse. 

Let me state without hesitation, however, that Israel has every right to 
defend itself. If official spokesmen for the Palestinians declare that they 
intend to send dozens of suicide bombers to Israeli city centers, they 
should hardly be surprised that Israel responds with a lopsided display of 
force aimed at foiling such deeds and impeding their perpetrators. When 


citizens, children and infants within the borders of the state of Israel. 
Apparently we have all become so callous, have become so accustomed to 
the unbearable lightness of death in our region, that we need to remember 
that to murder a human being, whether Israeli or Palestinian, is blatantly to 
cross a red line. 

Nevertheless, even as the heart churns at the site of seven innocent 
murdered Israelis—the act that led to the attack in Ramaliah—| remind 
myself of a few simple truths. 

Violence will not bring peace, only more violence. Killing influential 
leaders will not eliminate their beliefs or support of their ideas. It will do 
the opposite. You can't break a people's spirit by hitting its leaders. On 
the contrary. | also remind myself, and Israel's leaders, that a conqueror 
who does not open a window of hope to the conquered cannot, with an 
entirely clear conscience, lecture them for being pushed, more and 
more, into a desperate and violent extremism. 

So, in the current circumstances, Israel and the Palestinians must 
show less “creativity” in killing and attacking each other and more in 
seeking a resolution of the conflict. Both parties must resume 
negotiations unconditionally. Without negotiations we will all be 





stop the shooting, we'll leave the place,” 
he said. 

It took more than a day of feverish 
diplomacy for Peres to bring Arafat around. 
Sharon updated his ministers on Arafat's 
commitment Wednesday night. “Of course, 
our working assumption must be that 
Arafat's going to keep his word,” Sharon | 





Palestinian leaders 
declare that Israel has 
“crossed a red line,” 
they sound 
disingenuous. After all, 


helplessly caught in a spiral of murder and revenge. Without hope, we 
will all be doomed to be battered time and again by the deadly 
symptoms of our disease until, perhaps very soon, we will find ourselves 
powerless to treat the iliness itself. 


—Translated by Haim Watzman 





it is they who have 


encouraged acts of 
indiscriminate mass 
murder of innocent 


said, then smiled, sardonically. The Cabi- 
net burst into laughter. At 2 a.m., Sharon 
called Colin Powell to tell him the Israelis 
were out of Beit Jala and asked him to pass 
a message to the Palestinian leader. “If 
there’s more shooting, it has to be clear to 
Arafat that we'll go back again to Beit Jala,” 
he said. “With much more effective force.” 

Sharon knew the retreat risked the 
wrath of Israel’s right wing. For on the 
world stage, Arafat gives no quarter; at the 
U.N. conference on racism in South Africa 
last week, he condemned what he called 
Israel’s “colonial, racist plot” against the 
Palestinians. Settlers who live in Israeli 
outposts in the West Bank and Gaza have 
long considered the Prime Minister one of 
their champions. Almost three months ago, 
Sharon visited the hospital bedside of a 
five-month-old boy injured by a stone 
thrown at his parents’ car as they drove to 
their home in the Shilo settlement. The 
baby died soon after, and Sharon was 
deeply affected by the tragedy. Still, 
though Sharon may sympathize with the 
settlers’ plight, they chafe at what they con- 
sider his restraint. So do Likud activists, fu- 
rious that their leader isn’t taking a harder 
line. Sharon is doing his best to soothe his 
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David Grossman, one of Israel’s pre-eminent commentators and 
novelists, is the author of The Yellow Wind, a book about the first 
Palestinian intifadeh, and the novel See Under: Love 


party rank and file, stopping in at their 
weddings and dinners. The army too wants 
the Prime Minister to do more; the gener- 
als would like Sharon officially to declare 
Arafat and his Palestinian Authority an en- 
emy. “The army is pushing harder and 
harder to attack the Palestinians, all the 
time,” says Justice Minister Meir Sheetrit. 
“Sharon’s in very difficult circumstances.” 

Meanwhile, Israel’s other old man 
goes about his business; searching for a 
cease-fire. Peres is trying to set up a 
meeting this week with Arafat. He has 
Sharon’s blessing. But if the near war 
stops, the world will be waiting to see 
how Sharon builds a near peace. Arafat 
will demand all kinds of “confidence- 
building measures” like land transfers, let 
alone the big concessions on Jerusalem 
and refugees needed to ink a major deal. 
In Sharon’s mind—and doubtless in that 
of many others who remember the War of 
Independence—such issues touch on the 
very nature of the state for whose birth 
they fought more than 50 years ago. 
These days, for Ariel Sharon, Israel's past 
isn’t prologue; in fact, it isn’t even the 
past. —With reporting by Aharon Klein and 
Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem 
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WHO? 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 


OR A GUY TAKING OVER THE REINS 
from Jack Welch, one of the most 
acclaimed CEOs of the 20th century, 
General Electric’s incoming chief, 





Jeffrey Immelt, 45, doesn’t seem at 

all fazed. “Believe it or not, I know, 
operationally, how to do this job,” says the 
towering, outgoing Immelt. He knows how 
to do a lot of jobs, having spent almost 20 
years at GE. Most recently he ran its medical- 
systems business. “It’s not like I have to go up 
on the mountain for 40 days and come down 
with a bunch of stone tablets,” Immelt says. 
On the eve of his ascendancy this Friday, 
when Welch, 65, will formally end his sto- 
ried, two-decade run at a board of directors’ 
meeting, Immelt was clearly rarin’ to get 
started. At times, this sharp, self-deprecating 
Midwesterner could bare- 

ly contain his enthu- 
siasm, peppering 
his conversation 
with exclama- 

tions of “I dig 


WHERE GE 








Meet Jeff, as in Immelt, 
General Electric’s new 
boss, who can't wait to 
make a name for himself 


it!” or “I'm all over that like a beast!” “Inside 
the company,” he declared, as movers 
cleared out Welch’s Rockefeller Center of- 
fice to make way for him, “the transition’s al- 
ready over.” 

But outside the company, particularly 
on Wall Street, where GE stock has enjoyed 
a hefty Welch premium, Immelt knows it’s 
just beginning. Following a successful CEO 
is never easy. Consider such CEO casualties 
as Coca-Cola’s Doug Ivester and Xerox's 
Rick Thoman, who followed high-profile 
bosses—Roberto Goizueta and Paul Al- 
laire—and barely got a chance to make a 
mark before the long knives came out. 

It doesn’t help matters that Immelt is 
starting his tenure at the end of an un- 
precedented bull market and in the midst of 
a global economic slowdown, when GE 
businesses from lighting and appliances to 
NBC are slumping and, some critics suggest, 
cash cows like power sys- 









tems and aircraft en- 
gines may be peaking. 
Even the political cli- 
mate has changed. In 


Jeffrey Immelt 


Born Feb. 19, 1956, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Married 
to Andrea; one daughter, 
Sara. Plays golf (14 
handicap), reads 
biographies, roots for 
the Milwaukee Bucks. 


2001 - ? General Electric, 


chairman and CEO 


1997-2000 GE Medical 
Systems, president and CEO 


1992-1997 GE Plastics, 


v.p. and general manager 


1989-1992 GE Appliances, 
v.p. of worldwide marketing, 
v.p. of consumer service 


1982-1989 GE Plastics, 
sales and marketing; GE 
corporate marketing 


1982 Harvard, M.B.A 
1978 Dartmouth, B.S 
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shaft and jet engines, include GE, Mono- 
which power every- gram, Profile and 
thing from Air Hotpoint. Immelt 
France's new Airbus earned his stripes from cars to 
to the Navy's F/A- working in this highly kitchens and 
18E Super Hornet competitive sector baths 


Sales: $7.8 billion. 
One of the world’s 
largest suppliers 
of polymers for 
use in everything 





Though still its 
hallmark, light bulbs 
account for a tiny 
fraction of sales 























































Sales: $11.8 billion. 
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providing power transmission 

(circuit breakers, fuses, surge 

protectors), electrical distribution and 

protection (like voltage regulators), automation and 
control (switches and disconnects, turbine control 


systems) and motors and controls (AC and DC motors, 


generators). Other products include light bulbs, light 
fixtures and locomotives 


Sales: $66.2 billion. 
By far GE's most 
profitable segment, it 
offers a wide array of 
financial services, 
from private-label! 
credit cards to 
mortgages, industrial 
leasing, equipment 
sales and insurance 


Europe, regulators scotched GE’s proposed 
$43 billion deal with Honeywell (last week 
they moved on to Microsoft). In the U.S., 
the Environmental Protection Agency is 
forcing GE to clean up the mess it made 
dumping PcBs into the Hudson River. 

GE has been the exception to the rule 
that conglomerates are clumsy beasts 
doomed to underperformance. In the two 
decades since he took the helm from Regi- 
nald Jones, another legend, the wiry, in- 
tense Welch, son of a train conductor from 
Salem, Mass., has turned a sprawling $27 
billion-a-year industrial conglomerate into 
a $130 billion-a-year diversified dynamo 
that sells everything from aircraft engines, 
power turbines and CT scanners to life 
insurance, sitcoms, light bulbs and dish- 
washers. He exited businesses that GE 
couldn’t dominate, from semiconductors 
to toasters, and earned the nickname 
“Neutron Jack” for his massive layoffs. 

Welch wasn’t perfect—retailer Mont- 
gomery Ward and brokerage Kidder 
Peabody were businesses that blew up on his 
watch—but GE stock has risen close to 
4,000% and the company has consistently 
delivered 10% to 20% in annual earnings 
growth. Even during the current downturn, 
GE posted a healthy 15% rise in second- 
quarter earnings, though its stock has fallen 
33% since its most recent high of $60 last Au- 
gust. No wonder, then, that as Immelt put it 
at the company’s annual managers’ meeting 
in Boca Raton, Fla., in January, “everybody at 
GE thinks they work for Jack; every customer 
of GE thinks they buy from Jack; every polit- 
ical person thinks they deal with Jack.” 

Immelt jumped a big hurdle in getting 
the job. Succession is practically papal at 
GE—Immelt is only the ninth chairman in 
the company’s 123-year history—and a close 
three-way race emerged among Immelt and 
two other senior executives, Robert Nardel- 
li, 52, and W. James McNerney Jr., 51. 
Immelt was the youngest of the three, and 
the fact that he could serve as ceo for 
two decades may have nudged 
him ahead. As for the losers, 
within weeks they were 
running FORTUNE 500 












Sales: $7.9 bil- 
lion. Its medical-systems 
division makes diag- 
nostic imaging equip- 
ment such as mag- 
netic resonance, 
ultrasound and CT 
scanners. Other divi- 
sions develop X-ray 
and fluoroscopic 
imaging systems 
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Sales: 
$6.8 billion. The 
high-profile NBC 
television net- 
work has cable 


channels MSNBC 
and CNBC, 13 
company-owned and 
-operated stations 
and more than 220 
U.S. affiliates 














companies. Nardelli took over retailer 
Home Depot, and McNerney now heads 
3M, a tech and consumer products compa- 
ny more like GE. 

In a sense, Immelt’s campaign for the 
top spot didn’t begin until after he won it. 
Living on airplanes, where he devours 
mystery novels and biographies (including 
David McCullough’s John Adams), he has 


crisscrossed the globe to meet with em- | 


ployees, key customers, suppliers and in- 
vestors, morphing the company’s public 
face from Jack to Jeff in person. “I've used 
the time to transfer relationships,” he says. 
“It’s got to be done retail, face to face, and 
you've got to keep doing it.” 

Not all the votes are in, but insiders are 
blown away by how many employees Im- 
melt seems to know, though he’s worked in 
only three of the company’s 10 main busi- 
nesses and never overseas. “I've seen him 
under fire and under grace, and his instincts 
are all right on the button,” Welch said from 
his vacation home on Nantucket, where he’s 
getting in some golf before his much antici- 
pated book, Jack: Straight from the Gut, hits 
stores next week. “My report card comes 
out in another five years, when Jeff has tak- 
en this company to a whole new level, and 
people are saying, ‘Is that all Jack did?” 

The primary strategic mission for Im- 
melt is to hasten GE’s transformation from 
a low-margin manufacturer to a more lu- 
crative services company that sells solu- 
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and refrigerators, which Welch was unable 
to do. Still, “having a few consumer brands 
is worth something,” says Noel Tichy, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan management professor 
who ran GE’s famed Crotonville executive- 
training center in the mid-1980s. Immelt 
wants to quicken the pace of innovation at 
GE, and a year-old R.-and-D. center in In- 
dia—along with China, the key global market 
he'll have to tap for growth—should help. He 
also plans to push the company’s continuing 
move into the digital age, expanding the use 
of online auctions to cut costs. 

A potential stumbling block is, quite 
simply, GE’s size. At some point, skeptics ar- 
gue, GE will find it nearly impossible to con- 
tinue its torrid pace of growth. “Ultimately, 
the law of large numbers will have to win 
out,” William Fiala, an analyst at Edward 
Jones, wrote in a report on GE that came out 
last week. He means that to increase sales 
just 10%, GE will have to find $13 billion in 
new business this year and $14.3 billion next 
year. Not surprisingly, Immelt, who sees 
GE as a collection of smaller pieces with lots 
of room to grow, doesn’t agree. “I don’t feel 
burdened by size. A great idea at GE is 
worth a billion dollars, not a million.” 

GE typically makes 100 acquisitions a 
year—fuel for much of its annu- 
al growth over the past 15 
years. That pace may 
have to quicken. 
Earlier 





Jeff has taken this company to a whole new level. 77 


tions as much as stuff. In GE’s world there 
are fewer but bigger customers, so there’s 
a vital need to maximize the relationship— 
to milk them for all they're worth. GE now 
gets 70% of revenues from services, com- 
pared with about 15% when Welch took 
over. The bulk of it, however, comes from 
its giant GE Capital subsidiary, with $370 
billion in assets. 

Immelt believes that “services are still 
in their infancy” at many of the company’s 
other divisions. Rather than just sell air- 


? craft engines, for instance, GE can help air- 
2 lines maintain them, even remotely moni- 


HN 


toring performance from the ground while 
the jets are in the air. Power systems, cur- 
rently enjoying a $40 billion order backlog, 
can work with utilities to maximize effi- 
ciency and eventually offer forecasting 
technology to better predict electricity de- 
mand. Medical, which Immelt trans- 





formed from a $4 billion imaging-equip- 
ment vendor into a $7 billion, full-fledged 
systems provider, not only sells MRI ma- 
chines to hospitals but also monitors the 
hardware over the Internet and supplies 
software to manage billing, create digital 
patient records and reduce errors. “[Im- 
melt’s mandate] is to see 20% to 30% of 
their revenue come out of intellectual con- 
tent—software and other information that 
can enhance productivity,” says Nicholas 
Heymann, analyst at Prudential Securities 
and a former GE auditor. 

There is plenty of work yet to do on the 
portfolio that Welch created. GE’s long-cycle 
businesses, such as power and aircraft, 
where orders are locked in years in advance, 
are in good shape. Not so the short-cycle di- 
visions, such as appliances and lighting. 
Many observers expect Immelt to get out of 
the cutthroat business of selling dishwashers 


this summer, 
GE Capital paid 
$5.3 billion for 
Heller Financial, which 
should give it more access to 
financing small and medium-size businesses. 
Capital's only possible “missing link,” Mer- 
rill Lynch analyst Jeanne Gallagher Terrile 
points out, is a thriving business managing 
money for aging baby boomers. 

The economic slowdown has been 
feeding time for GE Capital, which is busy 
scooping up distressed assets, but it’s a 
decidedly different experience for the $6.8 
billion-in-sales NBC network. Like all other 
media, the network is suffering through a 
painful advertising slump. The current 
woes, however, haven’t convinced Immelt, 
who’s being counseled on the vagaries of 
the broadcasting business by NBC boss 
Robert Wright, that he has to marry NBC to 
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a wider media portfolio, 
whether a Hollywood stu- 
dio or a cable company. He 
says he has no plans to sell 
NBC, though he’d like to ac- 
quire more stations. 

Perhaps, in retrospect, 
Immelt should have dressed 
a little snazzier for his com- 
ing-out party last Novem- 
ber. Despite the fact that he 
and his boss both showed up 
wearing the same casual 
outfit—slacks, sports jacket 
and blue  open-collared 
shirt—Immelt isn’t a Welch 
clone. Where Welch is 
known for a blowtorch tem- 
per, Immelt is low-key and 
understated—more likely to 
tease employees than scold 
them to get his point across. 
“If you, say, missed your 
numbers, you wouldn't 
leave a meeting with him 
feeling beat up but more like 
you let your dad down,” says 
Peter Foss, a longtime 
friend and colleague of Im- 
melt’s and president of GE 
Polymerland, part of its 
plastics business. 

But underneath, friends 
and colleagues say, Immelt 
is no less intense or compet- 
itive than Welch, possessed of the same 
abiding passion for new ideas and perfect- 
ly willing to wield the ax, as he recently did 
with the company’s flagging no-load mutu- 
al-fund business. “He is startlingly open- 
minded,” says Shelly Lazarus, ceo of ad- 
vertising giant Ogilvy & Mather, who 
joined the GE board in January. 


AP 


Immelt has GE in his blood. Not only 


did his father work nearly 40 years as a 
middle manager at the company’s aircraft 


business, but Immelt also met his wife | 


Andrea on the job, when both were sales 
reps in the plastics division in the early 
80s. As an undergrad at Dartmouth, it 
should come as no surprise, he was a clas- 
sic overachiever—double major in ap- 
plied math and economics, president of 
his fraternity and offensive tackle for the 
football team. 

To start his foray into business, Im- 
melt returned to his hometown, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and went to work for Procter & 
Gamble, the cradle of brand manage- 
ment. There he shared an office and a mis- 
chievous streak with Microsoft's perpetu- 
ally overstimulated CEO Steve Ballmer. 








GROWTH ENGINE Thanks to the recent electricity crunch, 
GE's generator businesses are firing on all cylinders 





“We were incorrigible,” Immelt recalls 
with a laugh. After getting his M.B.A. at 
Harvard, he started his ascent at GE in 
1982, spending a year in corporate mar- 
keting at its Fairfield, Conn., headquar- 
ters, where for six months he lived practi- 
cally rent free in the pool house of a 
suburban estate. Immelt spent most of 
the next 15 years in various sales and mar- 
keting positions at the company’s plastics 
group—the same place, incidentally, 
where Welch got his start. 

But it was during a brief stint at GE Ap- 
pliances, a low-margin business that can 
test the mettle of any executive, that Im- 
melt, in his own words, “went from being a 
boy to a man.” In the late 1980s, as head of 
service, he had to handle a massive, messy 
recall of more than a million faulty refrig- 
erator compressors, and in the process he 
evolved from a quiet to a vocal leader. To 
help boost morale, Immelt would occa- 
sionally climb up on a forklift on the shop 
floor and give a rousing speech. More than 
a few times, he donned a uniform, got in a 
truck and went house to house with the 
techies to fix the problem. The stress took 


its toll. Immelt, a nervous 
eater, ballooned to 280 lbs., 
but has since dropped 60 
Ibs, and kept it off. When he 
left Appliances, his col- 
leagues gave him a cartoon 
depicting him at his desk, 
harried and surrounded by 
junk food. 

At GE Medical, possi- 
bly the company’s most 
high-tech, global business, 
Immelt became a_ star— 
persuading a _ growing 
number of cash-strapped 
hospitals to trade in their 
old-fashioned equipment 
for digital machines that 
were capable of generating 
more dynamic images 
much faster. He inked lu- 
crative, long-term deals 
with such hospital giants as 
HCA and Premier, and 
bought a number of smaller 
companies to round out his 
product line, all the while 
growing GE’s market share 
from 25% to 34% and mov- 
ing the company into ser- 
vices such as data mining. 

Welch was particularly 
impressed by Immelt’s abil- 
ity to design products with 
the active input of cus- 
tomers, in one case producing an ultrafast 
CT scanner. As if that weren't enough, Im- 
melt raised GE Medical’s local community 
profile, leading a company-wide effort to 
help clean up and repair local public 
schools. 

It takes an enormous ego to want to 
run an outfit like GE, and while Immelt 
has plenty, he manages to keep it in check. 
Whether reviewing a potential multi- 
billion-dollar acquisition or relaxing with 
| his family at their vacation home in South 

Carolina, Immelt seems able to laugh at 
himself. He likes to get to the 19th hole 
first so he can heckle his golfing buddies 
from the clubhouse, and apparently can’t 
get enough of lowbrow comedy flicks like 
Caddyshack and Tommy Boy. 

“I know how serious the job is,” he 
says, lest anyone think he’s too laid back. 
“Still, I’ve always found humor a great way 
to keep things in context.” That might be 
hard to do, of course, in his new position. 
But shareholders hope that 20 years from 
now, Immelt, like Welch, will _ still be 
laughing. With reporting by Julie 
Rawe/New York 
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Working a Double Shift 


The Teamsters are back in the center of Washington 
battles, playing both sides of the aisle 


By JOHN F. DICKERSON WASHINGTON 


HAT WAS THE BATTLE IN SEATTLE,” 

says Teamsters president James P. 

Hoffa, poking his finger proudly at a 

picture of himself with a young wom- 
an dressed up as a sea turtle. The two are 
smiling over a banner that reads TEAMSTERS 
AND TURTLES TOGETHER AT LAST. The photo 
on his office wall is a testimonial to Hoffa’s 
willingness to join with anyone to protect 
his 1.4 million members. He 
will make that point again this 
week when he works with the 
turtle’s archenemies to push 
for drilling in Alaska’s Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge, 
which he hopes will create 
jobs. “We have no permanent 
friends,” Hoffa says, using a 
well-worn phrase, “only per- 
manent interests.” 

With Congress closely di- 
vided, everyone in Washing- 
ton wants to be wooed as the 
key to legislative victories. By 
shifting alliances and pre- 
senting an aura of unpre- 
dictability, Hoffa has trans- 
formed the  oft-troubled 
union into a premier political 
force. In the coming weeks, 
the White House needs his 
help to convert the five to 
eight Senators required to 
start drilling in Alaska. Dem- 
ocrats are counting on the 
Teamsters to fight the Ad- 
ministration’s plans to let 
Mexican trucks operate in 
the U.S. and Bush’s push for 
trade-negotiating authority. “They are not 
a lock for us, and that is their strength,” 
says a senior Democratic Senate aide. 

Although the Teamsters are still in synch 
with the Democratic agenda, the Adminis- 
tration sees an opportunity to drive a wedge 
between labor and its traditional allies. The 
courtship is not limited to the Teamsters, 
whom the President will address this week. 
Carpenters will also get a stop. Two weeks 
ago, Bush spoke to members of the steel- 
workers union. “This is all a part of playing 


on the Democrats’ turf,” says a senior Bush 
adviser, “or making them defend it.” 


Massaging the Teamsters started before | 


Bush was in the White House. The Presi- 
dent’s chief strategist, Karl Rove, has known 
Hoffa for years, and the labor leader is quick 
to mention the help Rove offered during his 
race against Ron Carey back in 1996. That 
gratitude didn’t win Bush the Teamsters’ en- 
dorsement, but when the two sons who hold 
their fathers’ jobs met last year, they hit it off. 


Hoffa in front 
of his father’s 
portrait in 
Washington 


By shifting alliances and presenting an aura 
of unpredictability, Hoffa has transformed 
the union into a premier political force 





“This White House pays more attention 
than the last one did,” says Teamsters 
spokesman Bret Caldwell. 

On promoting Alaskan drilling, the 
union and the White House have worked 
like old shift mates. Environmentalists had 
convinced many lawmakers that rigs would 
damage the wilderness, but the White 
House credits the Teamsters with changing 
minds. When the issue came up for a vote a 
month ago, House Republican Whip Tom 
DeLay marveled at the Teamsters’ approach, 
which included posting envoys by wavering 
members’ offices as well as by the House 
floor. The vote passed. “They say, ‘This is 
jobs for us and votes for you,”” says senior 
adviser Mary Matalin of the union pitch. 
“There’s no tap dancing. They deliver.” 

Hoffa is also posting his valentines to 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The hope is that 
the Justice Department will 
shutter the three-member 
Independent Review Board, 
which monitors the union for 
fraud. Hoffa, who gets to 
choose one board member, 
has opted for c.o.p.-friendly 
lawyer Joe DiGenova. The Ad- 
ministration picks the other, 
and the two members select 
the third. Hoffa’s move is like- 
ly to appease skeptical Repub- 
licans if the watchdog group 
says the Teamsters are clean. 

The flirting also keeps 
Democrats in line. “We're not 
trying to drive a wedge be- 
tween us and the Democrats,” 
says Mike Mathis, Teamsters 
director of government affairs. 
“But they can’t take us for 
granted.” Such pragmatism 
will help Hoffa’s re-election 
bid this fall. The Teamsters are 
more diverse than other 
unions, and G.o.P. ties will ap- 
peal to members who backed 
Nixon, Reagan and the Presi- 
dent’s father. Tacking Repub- 
lican also distances Hoffa from 


wh 
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“We told [Bush] we wanted to work with | his predecessor, now on trial for perjury con- 


him if he became President,” says Hoffa. 
Rove met with Hoffa early in the 
Administration and made sure he had ac- 
cess to Vice President Dick Cheney and 
chief of staff Andy Card. The union credits 
those meetings with gains in protecting 
some labor agreements and its pension sys- 
tem. Another Cheney meeting is scheduled 
for next week. The coddling happens in 
small ways too: Hoffa is likely to start getting 
invitations to White House social events. 


| nected to an alleged scheme to use money 


tied to the Democratic Party. 

Still, Hoffa can’t stray too far from the 
Democrats. Bush has sided with labor 
when its interests coincide with those of 
business, but the President is unlikely to 
abandon his corporate backers on such is- 
sues as trade and workplace safety. Hoffa 
knows that. But playing two sides is already 
paying dividends. —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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The Bronx Bummer 


It was the season's saddest scandal: a boy who was a 
little too good, and a little too old, for Little League 


By ROBERT SULLIVAN 


appointed a lot of people in this neigh- 
borhood. We took a personal interest in 
these kids.” 

It was hard to find a silver lining to the 
events and revelations that engulfed young 
Almonte last week—unless it’s useful to 
have another cautionary parable on the 
books. “Clearly, adults have used Danny 
Almonte in a most contemptible and de- 
spicable way,” said Stephen D. Keener, 
CEO and president of Little League Base- 
ball, in rhetoric that fits the crime. “Their 
| actions are reprehensible.” 

Those actions were: Felipe Almonte 
reportedly brought Danny to the U.S. 
from the Dominican Republic in June 
2000 on a 12-month tourist visa, which 
would mean that for most of this season of 
his greatest baseball success, Danny was 
in the country illegally. His father held a 
birth certificate indicating his boy was 
born on April 7, 1989, and was therefore 
eligible for 12-and-under Little League 
play. Danny pitched for the Paulino team 
in the summer of 2000, and his perfor- 
mance—he had a real curveball to go 
along with his nasty heater—as well as the 
play of some teammates raised suspicions. 

Backers of a Staten Island team spent 
$10,000 on a private eye this summer, 
| hoping to prove Paulino had been import- 


RIDAY AFTERNOON WAS WARM AND 
muggy in the Bronx, and the mood on 
the street was desultory, depressed. 
Hours earlier, Dominican officials 
had declared local hero Danny Almonte to 
be 14 years old, and in a few more hours, 
Little League officials would declare that, 
therefore, all games played by Danny’s 
Rolando Paulino All-Star team—known as 
the Baby Bombers after their Big League 
neighbors at Yankee Stadium—were for- 
feit. The team’s founder, Rolando Paulino, 
and Danny’s father Felipe de Jest Al- 
monte were barred from Little League for 
life. “We were so proud these kids were on 
the front pages,” said Julio Heredia as he 
stood outside a league practice field on 
Webster Avenue. “Now this.” 
Inside the Yankee Tavern, owner Joe 
Bastone cradled his cup of coffee and 
spoke for many: “It’s all the adults’ 
fault. Danny’s father. Team 
management. They've dis- 


































ing ringers from the D.R. The gumshoe 
came up empty. 

The lies unraveled last week, after Dan- 
ny had retired 18 batters in a row in a first- 
round World Series win, the first perfect 
game in a series since 1957; won the other 


| three games he pitched; and helped the All- 


Stars finish third out of 16 teams. A Sports 
ILLUSTRATED reporter unearthed a copy of 
Danny’s real birth certificate in his home- 
town, and by the time politicians were em- 
bracing the team at a city hall rally, every- 
one who wasn’t on the stage was talking 
about the controversy. Then the New York 
Daily News revealed that Danny did not go 
to P.S. 70, as his father had claimed. By Fri- 
day, Danny and his dad had gone into hid- 
ing—fugitives from baseball. 

Age scams plague Little League com- 
petition in the Caribbean region, particu- 
larly in Venezuela, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Cuba, where it feeds into the local 
industry of developing major league play- 
ers for the U.S. market. But in America, the 
land of opportunity, perhaps no institution 
tries to speak more eloquently of getting a 
chance than Little League Baseball. Girls 
and boys who won't be good enough for 
high school ball, never mind the pros, have 
their turn at bat and also the opportunity to 
build friendships, learn teamwork, grow. 
The Danny Almonte case is a contraven- 
tion of opportunity. What Felipe wanted 
most, it seems, was a chance for his son to 
play big-league baseball, and to seize this 
opportunity, he deprived his son of his boy- 
hood and education. Danny’s wrongful 
place on the team deprived another of a 
spot. His presence on the mound deprived 
the teams he faced of a chance to bat 
against a boy their size. The scandal’s 
wreckage robbed his teammates—and the 
Bronx—of a moment in the sun. 

Finally, back to Danny. He will be de- 
prived in the years to come. If he can re- 
cover from the tumult of this episode, 
he will still be first the kid who got 
caught back in ’01 and only second a 
remarkable pitcher. “I feel so 
w= bad for these 

kids,” Bastone 
said, stirring 
his coffee as 
thunder sound- 
ed outside the 
Yankee Tavern. 
“Including the 


old.” —With re- 
porting by Amanda 
Bower and Roy B. 
White/the Bronx 
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A “When the Queen of Sheba heard 
_ of the fame of Solomon (fame 
gs to the name of the Lord), 


at EL A, with 
fig spices, and very 


wold and precious stones .. 
-—I1 Kings 10: L2 
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for Sheba 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 
and ANDREA DORFMAN 





ER ORIGINAL PURPOSE MAY HAVE 

been to quiz the great king, but it 

was the torrid love affair between 

the wise and powerful Israelite 

ruler and the mysterious monarch 
from the south that everyone remembers. 
Their legendary romance, celebrated in 
both Bible and Koran, begat epic poetry, 
Hollywood extravaganzas, musical works 
by George Frideric Handel and Charles 
Gounod and, according to Ethiopian tradi- 
tion, an African dynasty that endured until 
Haile Selassie was deposed in 1974. 

What nobody knows for sure, though, is 
whether this storied queen actually exist- 
ed—or even what her name 
might have been. The Arabs 
call her Bilqis (thought to be 
a religious honorific), the 
Greeks Black Minerva and 
the Ethiopians Makeda, or 
“Greatness,” but these are 
only titles. “Sheba” is simply 
an alternate spelling of Saba, 
the kingdom in modern-day 
Yemen where she is said to 
have reigned for a score of 
years beginning about 950 
B.C. And while Cleopatra, the 
other storied beauty of Middle 
Eastern royalty, is mentioned 
in contemporary secular texts, 
the Queen of Sheba appears 
only in religious works—not 
the most authoritative source. 

This state of historical ig- 
norance may be about to end. 
An international team of ar- 
chaeologists has been search- 
ing for hard evidence of the 
Queen’s existence since 1988, 
and according to project field 
director William Glanzman of 
the University of Calgary, the 
solution to the mystery may lie 
amid the ruins of a 3,500-year- 
old temple complex in north- 
ern Yemen. Known in Arabic 
as Mahram Bilqis—“the Queen 








EXCAVATED 


of Sheba’s sanctified place”—the sprawling | 


ruins are situated about 80 miles east of 
Yemen’s capital, Sana’a, and just a few 
miles from the ancient citadel of Marib, at 
the edge of the forbidding Arabian desert. 
“The Queen of Sheba,” he asserts, “is like- 
ly to have lived in Marib and worshipped at 
Mahram Bilgis.” 

Glanzman’s assertion would once have 
been considered ludicrous. That’s because 
experts believed the earliest signs of civi- 


lization on the Arabian peninsula dated to | 


just 700 B.C., more than 200 years after the 
Queen of Sheba’s lifetime. But in the late 
1980s, pottery shards from Wadi al-Jubah, 
not far from Marib, was found to be 3,500 





years old. Suddenly, a wealth of other cir- | 


cumstantial evidence, both cultural and re- 


About 20 ft. (6.1 m) 
above the sand and 
30 ft. (9.1 m) below 


In the '50s, the peristyle hall, above, was one of few excavated 


No explorer has ever proved 
the Queen really existed—but 
that may be about to change 


ligious, made the Queen’s existence seem a 
lot more plausible. 

In fact, Westerners have been looking 
for the Queen at Mahram Bilqis since 1843, 
when Joseph Thomas Arnaud, a French 
apothecary, arrived in search of the spices 
she brought to Solomon. By then, the site 
had long since been abandoned. The tem- 
ple itself had ceased to be used sometime 
in the 6th century A.D., and the expanding 
desert had covered much of the complex. 
Sheba searchers returned to the region 
sporadically, most recently in the 1950s, 
when American oilman and explorer Wen- 
dell Phillips led an expedition that was 
driven out by political upheavals in Yemen. 

Phillips died in 1975, but his sister, 
Merilyn Phillips Hodgson, has continued 
his work; she now heads the 
American Foundation for the 
Study of Man, which was the 
original sponsor of the current 
expedition. When the team ar- 
rived at Mahram Bilqis in 
1998, most of the ruins were 
buried by sand drifts as deep 
as 26 ft. While none of the 
sanctuary’s existing masonry 
dates to the Queen’s time, 
much of its layout remains as 
she would have seen it. The 
main entrance is marked by 
the remains of a portico—eight 
limestone pillars, today half 
submerged in the sand—that 
stands in front of a peristyle 
hall whose high masonry walls 
are inset with false windows. 
This entrance hall in turn 
opens onto a vast ovoid, some 
300 ft. across, that formed the 
sanctuary itself. The ovoid is 
enclosed by a thick, curving 
wall of limestone blocks coy- 
ered with inscriptions, some of 
which are more than 40 ft. 
long. The AFSM team believes 
the remains of the wall, along 
with additional inscriptions, 
extend more than 30 ft. be- 
neath the sand, and it is ex- 
ploring the site using ground- 
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buildings. Since then it has been reburied, below, by drifting sand 59 








HIGH-TECH SLEUTHS: Glanzman, 
right, and Brian Moorman probe 
the sanctuary with radar 


penetrating radar and other 
high-tech tools. 

The archaeologists’ radar has 
already located the remains of 
other structures, part of a vast 
temple complex covering more 
than 15 acres. In addition to a 
thicket of buildings on either 
side of the hall, the radar has 
spotted a water well and what 
appears to be a grand causeway 
linking Mahram Bilqis with the 
ancient citadel of Marib, which 
rises above the desert about 
three miles to the north. A sep- 
arate team from the German 
Archaeological Institute, meanwhile, has 
uncovered dozens of multistory mau- 
soleums in a cemetery area southwest of 
the oval enclosure. “We have excavated 
less than 1% of the entire site,” Glanzman 
marvels. “This is the largest and one of 
the most important pre-Islamic sanctuar- 
ies on the Arabian peninsula. It’s really, 
really huge.” 

The excavations have also showed that 
the temple was a major pilgrimage center 
long before the Queen of Sheba was born. 
The evidence—inscriptions, wall paintings, 
fragments of bronze statues, pottery ves- 

























































pieces of frankincense that still retain their 
distinctive fragrance—indicates that the 
site was used continuously from at least 
1200 B.C. until the 6th century A.D. The 
potsherds are particularly important, Glanz- 
man says. “They may be the key to se- 
quencing the archaeological history 
of the region. The technology is very 
sophisticated and shows a high lev- 
el of civilization.” References in 
the inscriptions reveal that the 
temple was dedicated to Almaqah, 
the southern Arabian god of the 
moon and of agricultural fertility. 





Aram 





sels, animal bones and 2,000-year-old | 


Glanzman suspects that all religious 
ceremonies took place within the oval- 
shaped sanctuary, which he calls “the busi- 
ness end” of the complex. Exactly what 
those rituals involved remains a puzzle be- 
cause the team has not yet formally exca- 
vated the area. The abundance of animal 
bones in the debris that was used as fill 
within the enclosure wall, however, as well 
as a partial inscription on the wall detailing 
the regulation of animals brought to the 
sanctuary, suggests that sacrifices were 
common. A radar sounding within the oval 

confirmed that it too is littered with 
architectural debris, and a 
preliminary dig turned up the 
remains of a collapsed struc- 
ture with huge inscriptions. 
“The letters are half a meter 
high, so they could be read 
from the ground like a bill- 
° board,” says Glanzman. 
“We also expect to find 
lots of platforms for al- 
tars and statues.” 

Many of the hun- 

dreds of inscriptions 


Abronze statue found in 
1952 honoring the god 
Almagqah. Above, part of 
a dedicatory inscription 
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date from about the 8th century B.C. to 
the 4th century A.D. Although the oldest 
ones were carved several centuries after 
the Queen’s lifetime, they contain price- 
less information about her kingdom’s po- 
litical and social history, including a 
chronology of Sabaean kings (the first that 
researchers have found), as well as the 
names of other important visitors to Mah- 
ram Bilgis and their genealogies and tribal 
affiliations. Since some of the names are fe- 
male, one of them could be that of the 
Queen of Sheba. 

The team—which includes scientists 
from Canada, the U.S., Yemen, Britain, the 
West Bank, Germany and Australia, as well 
as local Bedouin tribesmen—recently com- 
pleted another field season. But they esti- 
mate that it will take another 10 to 15 years 
just to uncover all the buildings at Mahram 
Bilqis and the surrounding pathways—and 
even then most of the site will remain 
unexplored. 

Eventually, the Yemeni government 
plans to restore and reconstruct the sanctu- 
ary in hopes of transforming it into what 
Glanzman calls “an eighth wonder of the 
world”—a tourist attraction comparable to 
the Pyramids or the Acropolis. (Yemen's 
political instability, though, makes that sce- 
nario unlikely anytime soon.) It also intends 
to petition UNESCO to designate Mahram 
Bilqis as a World Heritage Site. 

As for the goal of discovering the 
Queen’s true identity, the task may well 
prove impossible. “In order to know who 
she was, we would need to find an in- 
scription in Hebrew, and find it on an 
object that was unequivocally linked to 
the 10th century B.C.,” Glanzman says. 
“That's like trying to find a needle in a 
haystack that’s been buried under 10 me- 
ters of sand.” a 
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HYPERACTIVITY 
Should schools 
decide the remedy? 


NEW RITALIN AD BLITZ 


MAKES PARENTS JUMPY 


More families and legislators are revolting against 
the push to consume antihyperactivity medications 


By VIVECA NOVAK WASHINGTON 





N SHEILA MATTHEWS’ VIEW, IT WAS A 
heartening event for the back-to-school 
season: the signing of a law in Con- 
necticut that she and others hope will 
relieve the growing pressure on parents 
to put their kids on drugs to control attention- 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD). The 
New Canaan homemaker helped gather 
support for the bill and was understandably 
proud to be in the Governor's office last week 
for the ceremony. But she and her fellow 
lobbyists for the legislation, most of them 
parents, also got a surprise kick in the teeth. 
Picking up the September issues of a 
number of women’s and parenting maga- 
zines, they saw the very first ads promoting 
these same medications. Considered Sched- 
ule II controlled substances by the Drug 





Enforcement Administration, they are 
among the most addictive and abused 
drugs that are still legal. Says Patricia 
Weathers, a Millbrook, N.Y., mother push- 
ing for a law like Connecticut’s: “It seems 
like every time we take a step forward, they 
come back and hit us harder.” 

Connecticut’s law is the first to bar 
school officials from recommending psy- 
chotropic drugs for kids on the theory that 
such matters should be left to families and 
their doctors. The law comes on the heels 
of legislation enacted by Minnesota earlier 
this year preventing schools from forcing 
parents to medicate ADHD children. Utah 
and New Jersey have similar bills pending, 
and lawmakers in many other states have 
shown interest in such action. 

But the legislative trend is at odds with 
a new—and unprecedented—marketing 






New prescriptions for ADHD drugs have 


A LTH 


push by the makers of apHD drugs. Until 
now, drugmakers have heeded a 30-year- 
old international treaty meant to discour- 
age consumer advertising of psychotropic 
substances. No more. In one ad, drugmak- 
er Celltech shows a smiling boy and his 
mom with the message: “One dose covers 
his ADHD for the whole school day,” plus 
the drug’s name, Metadate CD. The ad is 
running in a dozen magazines, including 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which has two more 
ADHD drug ads in the same issue—from 
Shire Pharmaceuticals (maker of Adderall) 
and McNeil Consumer HealthCare (Con- 
certa). These ads don’t name any medica- 
tions, but they do give toll-free numbers for 
more information. McNeil also has a similar 
ad on cable TV. 

In light of what appears to be an epi- 
demic of ADHD-some 3 million U.S. 
youngsters are believed to be afflicted with 
it and related behavior problems—phar- 
maceutical companies are locked in a 
fierce battle for what will soon be a $1 bil- 
lion-a-year market for drugs treating the 
problem. New prescriptions for ADHD 
treatments have gone up more than 38% 
over the past five years, with 20 million 
prescriptions written in the past year. No 
longer do Ritalin and its generic knockoffs 
rule, Now there are more than half a dozen 
treatments, some of which last a whole 
school day, sparing kids the stigma of lining 
up at the nurse’s office. 

Last year pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers spent $2.5 billion marketing drugs of all 
kinds to consumers. A spokeswoman for 
the Pharmaceutical Researchers and Man- 
ufacturers Association says such ads “em- 
power” patients by informing them of 
treatment options. But, as doctors will tell 
you, they are a double-edged sword be- 
cause they drive up demand for drugs. And 
that’s particularly dicey in the case of drugs 
like those used for ADHD, which the DEA 
puts in the same category with morphine, 
cocaine, Demerol and Oxycontin. 

Alarmed as it is by the trend, the gov- 
ernment'’s hands may be tied. Under a 1971 
United Nations convention, signatory na- 
tions agreed to prohibit the advertisement 
of psychotropic substances to the public. 
But the U.S. never passed such a law. So 
when the pga recently complained to Cell- 

tech about its ad, it could only express 
strong concern—not threaten legal action. 
The Food and Drug Administration is 


gone up more than 38% in the past five years 
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MARKETING A flurry of new ads promoting 
ADHD medications in consumer magazines 
breaks an old moratorium 


also handcuffed. Most of the ADHD ads are 
not within its jurisdiction because they nei- 
ther name the drug nor describe it. (Ex- 
ception: Celltech’s ad for Metadate CD, 
which the FDA is reviewing.) And even if 
they were, says FDA official Nancy Ostrove, 
the agency doesn’t have the authority 
“to treat advertisements 
for controlled sub- 
stances any differ- 
ently” from those for 
other drugs. As for 
the drug companies, 
they insist their ads 
“are within the letter 
and spirit of all laws,” 
in the words of a spokes- 
man for McNeil. 
Clarke Ross, head of 
Children and Adults with 
Attention-Deficit/Hyper- 
activity Disorder, funded 
in part by the drugmakers, 
agrees that the ads promote 
“public awareness of the 
existence of ADHD.” But he 
thinks many families would 
prefer advertisers simply to 
discuss the condition and 
suggest drugs as part of a 
multipronged approach. 
Certainly Sheila Mat- 
thews (who uses her 
maiden name to protect 
her son’s privacy) does 
not believe medication 
is the answer—or even 


officials said her 
son fit an ADHD 
profile and warned 
that “if I didn’t med- 
icate him, he would 
self-medicate later”— 
meaning he would use 
drugs illegally. Instead, 
speech and language tu- 
toring solved the problem. 
That’s why she’s so 
pleased by the new law. Butin 
case she had forgotten what she 
was up against, she was remind- Pe 
ed at last Thursday's signing. A * 
researcher lobbying for funding to 
test his new ADHD treatment tech- 
nique was also there—as well as a represen- 
tative from Novartis, the maker of Ritalin. 
—With reporting by Amanda Bower/New York 


More Drugs to Treat Hyperactivity 


ack in the 1930s, a physician in 
Providence, R.I., trying to figure out 
what caused delinquent behavior 






















a stimulant to a hyper- 
active child, those with 
ADHD actually need 

to rev up activity in the 
part of their brain 
ible for functions 
like organization and 
concentration. 
ares yd 
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(Adderall) will do that 
by bathing the 
brain's nerve cells in 













effective time. Concerta, available since 
last summer, is effective for 12 hours; 
Metadate, approved in 1999, lasts about 
eight hours. A Concerta capsule acts as a 
minipump, gradually pushing 
methylphenidate 


Metadate, about one-third of each tablet 
consists of drug-filled beads that 
dissolve immediately after swallowing; 
the other two-thirds contain longer-lived 
beads that leak their contents over the 
next four to eight hours. 

The required dosage of amphetamines 
is about half that of methyiphenidates, 
but amphetamines still carry the risk of 
becoming habit forming. Doctors are 


But stimulants are usually well tolerated. 
The most common side effects are 
insomnia and loss of appetite. 


For the 20% of ADHD patients who don't 
respond to stimulants, doctors 
prescribe an older class of 

known as tricyclic 
amines such as Wellbutrin. 

These keep levels of serotonin and 
norepinephrine high but are only about 
60% effective in reducing ADHD 
symptoms, Tricyclics have also been 
associated with more troubling side 
effects, including fatal heart attacks in 
those with a history of heart-rhythm 
disturbances. 


BLOOD-PRESSURE DRUGS 


Alpha-adrenergic agents, ap nny 
to treat high blood pressure, have 
effective in reducing ADHD symptoms aia 
some children. They work primarily by 
keeping up levels of norepinephrine and 
are particularly effective in 


treating 
ADHD youngsters who also show signs of 
impulse or anxiety disorders. 

In the coming months. 

pharmaceutical companies will be 
releasing even more variations on the 
Ritalin theme. Novartis has received the 
FDA's preliminary approval to market 
another, more refined form of 
methylphenidate that requires a 


this drug is not a long- acting medication 
but addresses the concerns some 
parents have about giving too much 
medication to their young children. Eli 
Lilly, on the other hand, is taking a cue 
from the blood-pressure medications 
with a new product called Atomoxetine 
that boosts ine. The 

drug is still being tested, but results so 
far are promising. The upshot of 

all these developments will be to 

make ADHD treatments more 
customized and ultimately more 
effective. —By Alice Park 
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As a huge wave of first-year students surges into dorms, TIME honors 
four colleges that know how to help newcomers survive and thrive 


By ELLIE MCGRATH 
INIS ORIGINE PENDET,” THE ROMAN POET MANLIUS 
wrote. “The end depends on the beginning.” 
Success in life hinges on how well we are 
reared—and what we learn in school. More than 
ever these days, getting off to a good start in col- 
lege can make the difference between getting a degree 
and giving up. That makes the passage from teenager at 
home to first-year college student one of the most 
stressful and important transitions in life. 

Many popular guides to American colleges rate 
them on such factors as the number of volumes in the li- 
brary, the percentage of faculty with Ph.D.s and the sat 
scores of incoming freshmen. There is, however, an es- 
sential component that most guidebooks ignore, or have 
not figured out how to measure: Are the students en- 
gaged by their courses? How well do they learn? 

In recent years, in our own separately published 
guidebook, The Best College for You, TIME has named a 
group of Colleges of the Year, selected not as anointed 
“winners” of a ranking exercise but rather as exem- 
plars—schools that have taken laudable steps to im- 
prove their undergraduate education. Each year our 
criterion has a different focus—from promoting minor- 
ity access to providing academic opportunities for resi- 
dents of the surrounding community. Last year we used 
the teaching of writing across the curriculum as our 
measure of success, and we named four Colleges of the 
Year that reflected the variety of postsecondary institu- 
tions in America: a large university with research facil- 
ities, a state university with courses up to the master’s 
level, a liberal arts college and a community college. 

This year TIME recognizes four institutions with 
highly effective programs to help first-year students 
make a successful transition into college life. Helping 
new students survive has, in our judgment, become an 
essential responsibility of every college. That task takes 





on new urgency this year, as the children of baby 
boomers swell the freshman classes of many universities 
to record numbers in a dorm-bursting wave that won’t 
peak until the end of the decade. 

The profile of American college students has 
changed dramatically over the past 20 years as the pro- 
portion of high school graduates going to college has in- 
creased from 49% to 63%. There are more minority stu- 
dents, more first-generation students~and more 
students who lack basic skills. Far more students must 
take jobs to cover college costs. Add to all that the sud- 
den freedom of college life, and the stage is set for emo- 
tional turmoil, binge drinking and academic failure. 


At highly selective institutions, the vast majority of 


students graduate. But at public universities, which ed- 
ucate most U.S. students getting bachelor’s degrees, 
nearly 60% fail to complete degrees within five years 
and half of those leave during the first year. The dropout 
rate is even higher at many community colleges, where 
students are juggling jobs with their course work. 

“We operate under the assumption that students 
know how to do it—or if they don’t, they'll flunk out and 
it’s their problem,” says John Gardner, executive director 
of the Policy Center on the First Year of College and the 


| leader—along with Russell Edgerton of the Pew Forum on 


Undergraduate Learning—of a panel of higher-education 
experts that advised us during our selection process.° 
Thanks to Gardner and other higher-education ex- 
perts, a movement is spreading to ensure that students 
exit with degrees. Backed by 30 years of experimenta- 
tion and data, Gardner and other academics have es- 
tablished that colleges can boost freshman retention by: 
> training faculty to mentor and support new students; 
> creating first-year seminars, orientation courses and 
intimate “learning communities;” 
> teaching students organizational and study skills; and 
> arranging dorms so that freshmen live among stu- 
dents with similar academic interests. 
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First-year seminars have entered 
the higher-education mainstream, 
with 71% of the more than 4,000 ac- 
credited U.S. campuses offering such 
courses. About 85% of freshmen take 
them, and the survival rate of students 
who take the courses is 3% to 10% bet- 
ter than that of students who do not. 
These courses often provide the basis 
for cohesive learning communities, 
which spark intellectual confidence 
among their members. At Drury Uni- 
versity in Missouri, for instance, orien- 
tation groups of 20 students meet with 
a faculty mentor three times a week 
during freshman year to analyze the 
ideas that shape life in America. 

Residential colleges face the chal- 
lenge of assimilating a diverse student 
body and seeing that the students live as 
well as learn in harmony. Harvard re- 
quires incoming freshmen to read a 
booklet of essays on diversity by such 
writers as Henry Louis Gates and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. During orientation, 
they are put in small groups to discuss 
the essays with faculty. “Students rate 
this one of the most powerful events of 
the entire orientation,” says Richard 
Light, professor of education at Har- 
vard and author of Making the Most of 
College: Students Speak Their Minds. 

In selecting our 2001 Colleges of 
the Year from among candidates 
recommended by our advisory board, 
the editors sought institutions with 
comprehensive freshman programs 
that have improved retention rates 
and created a sense of community for 
students. Amid a rapidly growing 
movement, the hardest part was 
choosing among so many impressive 
candidates. We believe they offer 
good news for other colleges looking 
for ways to turn raw freshmen into stu- 
dious sophomores—and ultimately into 
productive alumni. | —With reporting by 
Constance E. Richards/Brevard, N.C. 





“OTHER PANELISTS: Richard Guarasci, 
provost and senior vice president, Wagner 
College; George Kuh, chancellor's professor 
and director of the National Survey of Student 
Engagement, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Cecilia Lopez, associate director of the 
Higher Leaming Commission of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools; 
Roberta Matthews, provost and vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, Brooklyn College; 
and Kay McClenney, senior associate of 
the Pew Forum on Undergraduate Learning. 
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A web of friendly interest groups makes this 
big research institution feel less intimidating 


By HARRIET BAROVICK BLOOMINGTON 


USTIN GREIS, AN AMBITIOUS BUSI- 
ness major in his junior year at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, wants 
to be a partner at a major law or ac- 
counting firm. Yet when Ernst & Young, 
the accounting giant, offered him a rare 
post-sophomore year summer intern- 
ship, he turned it down. Instead, he 





helped teach a rigorous summer semi- 
nar to incoming freshmen for $100 a 
week. Greis attributes his 3.9 GPa, 
among other accomplishments, to the 
sense of belonging he developed two 
years ago in the university's Intensive 
Freshman Seminar program. “I learned 
how to study there and made some of 
my best friends. It was important to feel 
I was giving back some of what I got.” 
In the Intensive Freshman Seminar 
program, open to all, about 300 of I.U.’s 
6,700 first-year students get a jump on 
college by spending three weeks in Au- 
gust in tiny classes taught by senior pro- 
fessors with whom they form valuable 
relationships. They live and bond with 
peers and older students who help teach 
courses. They learn time-management 





and study skills. And they often become 
campus leaders. Alumni of the program 
half-jokingly describe it as a cult. 

The program is relatively tiny at this 
36,000-student university, a sprawling 
campus with doctoral programs and re- 
search facilities. But it’s only one part of 
a comprehensive effort to make the uni- 
versity’s freshmen feel connected and 
equipped to succeed. In the late 1980s 
the state’s relatively low 
rate of college gradua- 
tion spurred administra- 
tors to better engage 
I.U.’s freshmen. Those 
efforts got a boost in 1997 
when the Indianapolis- 
based Lilly Endowment 
gave the university $2.5 





million to increase grad- 
uation rates, I.U. dedi- 
; cated the funds primarily 
3 — w~ to retaining freshmen. 
HOMEWORK HELP: A freshman and tutor talk calculus ihe usaveshy ‘Des 


launched several small, 
targeted efforts rather than a one-size- 
fits-all solution. Students who aren’t at- 
tracted to the 12-year-old Intensive 
Freshman Seminar can join “freshman 
interest groups”; they live and study with 
students who share their academic in- 
terests. Minority freshmen can get men- 
tors from among senior faculty. Drop-in 
academic support centers, open until 11 
p.m., offer writing and math tutors at 
three residence halls. 

The results of these disparate efforts 
are encouraging. The percentage of 
freshmen returning for their sophomore 
year has risen to 85%, from 80% in 1994. 
Freshman retention among African- 
American and Latino students has 
jumped to 82%, from 64% in 1994. 
“There are a whole bunch of life buoys 
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out there,” — says 
Travis Paulin, direc- 
tor of the university's 
summer freshman 
programs. “We want 
them to feel they can 
latch on to one or two 
that work for them.” 
More than 200 
senior faculty mem- 
bers have taken part 
in freshman _pro- 
grams. Biologist Craig 
Nelson, a Carnegie 
Foundation U.S. Pro- 
fessor of the Year for 2000, whose focus 
is collaborative learning, takes students 
on team-building expeditions to scale 
rock-climbing walls at the start of his Au- 
gust course on evolution. One rotating 
group of 10 faculty members, the Fresh- 
man Learning Project, works on ways to 
make their large, introductory lecture 
classes more effective. To learn how to 
better empathize with baffled freshmen, 
an art-history scholar might sit through a 
painfully unfamiliar class on finite math. 
What matters most, many freshmen 
say, is knowing that someone cares about 
them. For sophomore Patrick Dumas, 
from West Lafayette, Ind., the universi- 
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DISCOVERY: A syringe of food for salamander embryos helps illustrate an Intensive Freshman Seminar class on cloning techniques 


ty inspired a “terror 
about getting lost” in 
the high-powered ma- 
chinery. But early, 
close contact with his 
seminar professor, 
who met with him reg- 
ularly for meals, made 
other professors less 
intimidating. Dumas 
now serves as a 
supreme court justice 
in the student gov- 
ernment and enjoys 
mentoring freshmen. 

For minority students, who consti- 
tute 8% of the student body, getting ear- 
ly support is especially important. “A girl 
on my floor last year said she didn’t like 
black people or fat people,” says Cherie 
Wardell, an African-American senior 
from Indianapolis, who is able to laugh at 
the memory. Wardell has for the past 
two summers been a resident assistant in 
a program called Groups—open to all 
classes but focused on first-year stu- 
dents—that offers a summer course and 
financial and academic support through- 
out the year for 300 low-income and 
first-generation freshmen. Wardell dis- 
covered that with a “family” of people 











who had been through similar experi- 
ences, she could feel more comfortable at 
the university. 

Joaquin Jara, a sophomore sports- 
marketing major from Whiting, Ind., is 
part of the first generation in his family 
to attend college and says his parents at 
first discouraged him from enrolling. He 
says the Groups program inspired him to 
persevere. His three younger siblings 
now e-mail him daily, proudly recount- 
ing what they're learning in school. They 
all plan to attend college. 

The university's freshman efforts 
are well targeted but sometimes con- 
fusing. “We could use a little more 
work on getting freshmen to know all 
their options,” concedes Michael Wilk- 
erson, coordinator of academic affairs. 
“It’s not always easy, but it’s a challenge 
we're constantly working on.” 

Yet for all the patchwork quality, 
1.U.’s efforts on behalf of its freshmen are 
creating something valuable: small com- 
munities that effectively humanize the 
gargantuan institution. Says summer- 
programs director Paulin: “It’s a lot of 
fun every year to watch the freshmen ar- 
rive, all nervous and excited, and have a 
hand in getting them on their way.” 

—With reporting by Matt Baron/Bloomington 
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GROUP GROPE: A freshman-seminar student completes a “trust fall,” designed to forge bonds and hone problem-solving skills 


Appalachian State 


This regional university throws the book 
at freshmen to get them on the same page 


By MEGAN RUTHERFORD BOONE 


S HE HELPED HIS SON RICH 
move into his dorm at Ap- 
palachian State University 
last month, Bruce Withrow, 
52, remembered how he and his 
classmates were greeted at another 
North Carolina university 33 years 
earlier, when baby boomers were 
swelling enrollments. “We've got 
too many of you here,” an adminis- 
trator told them. “And we're going to 
get rid of a bunch of you.” That's a 
far cry from the message that Rich 
and other incoming students get at 
Appalachian. “All of you have the 
ability to do well here,” Joe Watts, an 
associate vice chancellor, assured a 
group of freshmen. “You'll have 
problems—but we'll help you out.” 
As it has grown from a rural 


grammar school in 1899 into a state 
university—it is what educators 
call a masters’ institution—with 
12,800 students, the school has 
worked hard to retain its cozy sense 
of community so that every stu- 
dent feels nurtured and challenged. 

Consider Sarah Jusiewicz, 
now a sophomore. After becoming 
hooked as a teenager on such crime 
dramas as Dragnet and Diagnosis 
Murder, Jusiewicz knew she want- 
ed to work in an FBI lab specializing 
in fingerprint analysis, ballistics and 
fiber comparison. So the New Jersey 
teenager applied to Appalachian, 
which offers a chemistry major with 
a forensic science concentration. 
The university's picturesque setting 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains didn’t 
hurt its appeal. 

Jusiewicz was accepted but still 


worried about her preparation. Her 
high school didn’t offer a chemistry 
lab. But her determination to pur- 
sue a career in science was bol- 
stered by the book assigned to her 
Appalachian freshman class to read 
before the students showed up last 
year. Rodney Barker’s And the Wa- 
ters Turned to Blood traces the in- 
vestigation by botanist JoAnn 
Burkholder of a mysterious micro- 
organism linked to massive fish 
kills in North Carolina waters in 
the 1990s. Jusiewicz felt further in- 
spired when Burkholder delivered 
the convocation address. “To see a 
woman who’s got her doctorate 
and become an expert in her field 
made me feel that I could do it 
too,” Jusiewicz recalls. 

Her adviser steered Jusiewicz 
into a forensic science “learning 
community” of 11 students, all en- 
rolled together in a freshman semi- 
nar and in chemistry and criminal- 
justice classes that included 
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Coping with the handicap of nasal allergies can 
get really frustrating. 

Of course, you would never go to these extremes. But before you 
change your life, maybe you should make an easier change. Ask your 
doctor about FLONASE 

Using multi-symptom FLONASE Nasal Spray once a day can relieve all 
these nasal allergy symptoms — congestion, sneezing, and itchy, runny 
nose all day and night. Results may vary 

If side effects occur, they are generally mild, and may include headache, 
nosebleed, or sore throat. For best results, use daily. Maximum relief may 
take several days. Available by prescription only 

Ask your doctor about multi-symptom FLONASE, or call 1-800-FLONASE 


or visit www.flonase.com 
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students from outside the group. 
Their seminar was far cozier than 
either the chemistry class of 50 stu- 
dents or the criminal-justice course 
(more than 30). It fostered new 
friendships, honed their study skills 
and brought in working profession- 
als to familiarize them with the 
forensics field. It also served as a 
ready-made study group for the oth- 
er two courses. 

Her chemistry 


sics group to dinner, which made 
Jusiewicz feel more comfortable 
about asking him questions after 


class. She could also attend sessions | 


led three times a week by a se- 
nior chemistry major whose 
assignment was to reinforce 
the lectures. When she had 
trouble with a math course, 
she signed up for free one-on- 
one tutoring. The results: a B 
in chemistry and an A in math. 

Students enrolled in 
small freshman seminars and 
learning communities return 
to Appalachian for their sopho- 
more year at a higher rate than do 
their peers who don’t partake in the 
program (90% vs. 84% for 1999's 
freshmen). So the school is expand- 
ing the program, which is offered 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 
More than 50% of the incoming 
class will take part in freshman sem- 
inars this year, up from about 40% 
last year. And students in each 
freshman seminar are enrolled to- 
gether in at least one other course to 
form a learning community. 

When freshmen arrive for one of 
the two-day orientation sessions 
held over the summer, their parents 
are invited to come along. About half 
do. While the kids take placement 
tests and register for courses, their 
parents attend lectures on the devel- 
opment of young adults, confer with 
parents of current students and get 
tips on how to gauge their kids’ aca- 
demic progress. (“Ask your students 
their professors’ names two or three 
weeks into the semester” is one piece 
of advice from freshman seminars 
director Rennie Brantz. “If they 
don’t know, they’re not engaged.”) 

During orientation, kids are re- 


professor, | 
Dale Wheeler, invited the foren- 








quired to bunk on 
campus. That's 
optional for par- 
ents, but about half 
seize the opportu- 
nity to sample 
dorm life. Sarah’s 
mom, Merry 
| Jusiewicz, 49, ar- 
rived with con- 
| cerns about send- ] 
ing her daughter . 
so far from home [ieee 
but left reassured: | 
“I got a real feel- * 
ing of a genuinely caring faculty.” 
Some faculty members resent 
the focus on freshmen, accusing the 
administration of “hand _ hold- 
ing.” Joni Petschauer, director of 
freshman learning communities, 
pleads guilty: “Yes! That’s exactly 
what we're doing. We’re extend- 
ing our hands to them for the first se- 
mester. I embrace that.” 
Last month, instead of asking 
their new classmates, “Where are 
you from?” many freshmen arriv- 





ing at Appalachian asked one an- | 


| other, “Have you read the book?” 
| The following day, the 2,321 fresh- 
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APPALACHIAN FALL: Professor 
Rennie Brantz entertains 
freshmen, above, and Sarah 
Jusiewicz conquers lab fear 
men broke into small groups for 
discussions led by faculty and 
administrators of A Lesson Be- 
fore Dying, Ernest Gaines’ ac- 
claimed 1993 novel about a 
black man condemned to die for 
a crime he did not commit and 
the black teacher 
who visits him 
in jail. Author 
Gaines is sched- 
; uled to deliver 
nagemen the convocation 
address this 
ersity week. And later 
this month the 
theater depart- 


uty, New ment will stage 


a play adapted 
from the book. 
Beyond those 
planned events, 
it is the spontaneous eruptions of in- 
terest that are most gratifying to 
the freshman advocates at Ap- 
palachian. Jeffrey Grubbs, 18, a 
freshman from Charlotte, says that 
he rarely reads for pleasure but tore 
through this summer's assignment, 
savoring the rich evocation of 1940s 
Louisiana. “It’s just drenched in set- 
ting,” he marvels. One evening after 
the formal book discussion, he 
persuaded some visiting friends to 
| give the book a try. As the school 
year begins, Appalachian has its 
freshmen on the same page—and 
spreading the word. a 
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Buy this vehicle, help send your kid to college. 





| America’s leading companies can help you save thousands more for college. 


A sampling: 

Contributing Companies 
GM 

AT&T 

Citibank® 

ExxonMobil 

Toys “R” Us, Inc 


Century 21? Coldwell Banker® 
and ERA” offices 


America Online 

Staples 

Borders®* and Waldenbooks® 
7,400 Restaurants 

70+ Online Shopping Sites 


a 


Contribution Amount 

$150 on vehicle purchase or lease* 
4% of long distance phone service 
1% of credit card purchases 

up to 2 cents per gallon 


2% of purchases \ 


5% of sale price** 

$50 for new or referred account 
2% of purchases 

2% of purchases 

10% of total bill 

up to 15% of purchases 
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Visit upromise.com/gm for a complete list of contributing companies. #& 


Specific terms and conditions apply to each company's contributions. Contributing companies, 
contribution levels and terms and conditions subject to change without notice. 

*To be eligible for GM contribution, a customer must have been a Upromise member for 
at least thirty days before the purchase or lease transaction and register their vehicle 
at upromise.com within six months of the delivery date. For additional information, 
visit upromise.com 

**Assumes an evenly split 6% commission from participating real estate offices. Actual 
contribution may be higher or lower depending upon the commission and/or commission 
split associated with a particular transaction. This program void where prohibited by law. 





CHEVROLET PONTIAC Oldsmobile 





Wouldn’t it be nice if you could grow your child’s 
college fund by buying the car of your dreams? 
We think so. That’s why General Motors is the sole 
automotive sponsor of Upromise, a whole new 
way to save for college. Here’s how it works: Join 
Upromise, buy or lease a new GM vehicle and we 
will contribute $150 to your Upromise college 
savings account. If anyone else in your family, or 
even a friend, joins Upromise and buys or leases 
a vehicle, that purchase can count too. Plus, 
hundreds of other companies, including AT&T, 
ExxonMobil, McDonald's” and Toys”R” Us will also 
contribute a portion of your spending with 
them to your Upromise college savings account. 
It could easily add up to thousands of dollars for 
college. If there’s a college-bound child in your 
family, there should be a GM car in your garage. 


Join Upromise for free at upromise.com/gm. 
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Jewell students join fraternities 
and sororities). The mentors an- 
swer questions like “Should I bring 
a microwave?” or “What's the read- 
ing load?” They also find out little 
details from Mom and Dad, like 
their daughter's favorite candy. The 
mentors leave the favorite candy in 
front of their charge’s door that first 


AHELLO ON HELIUM: Mentors, sounding like a chipmunk choir, teach freshmen 


day on campus, 
with other good- 
ies like a William 
Jewell car sticker 
and a handmade 
welcome sign. 
“It's a way of 
saying, ‘You have 
a friend here 
already and you 
haven't even fin- 
ished unpack- 
ing,” says men- 
tor Erin Stein, a 





team member and a full glass of wa- 
ter to an “island” several feet away 
by swinging on a rope. In another 
they have to turn over a small tarp 
they are standing on, without touch- 
ing the imaginary “poisonous goo” 
outside the tarp. “You get comfort- 
able with a group of people really 
quickly when you have to squeeze 


Ds “sii 


onto a 2-by-4 
with them,” says 
Stein. 

Each exercise 
is followed by a 
discussion of how 
it relates to such 
typical freshman 
experiences as 
meeting seem- 
ingly impossible 
challenges and 
identifying hu- 
man and material 





sophomore. 

After the mini-fridges and extra- 
long sheets are unloaded, the books 
bought and the parents pried away, 
the freshmen meet their mentor 
groups for an event called Adven- 
ture Day. Upperclassmen lead the 
groups anda faculty or staff member 
through a series of team-building 
exercises designed to help the “first 
years” overcome their shyness. In 
one exercise they must get every 





resources. 

As students settle in over the 
weekend, they meet the rest of their 
five-person intervention team. In 
addition to their mentor, their acad- 
emic adviser and dean for first-year 
students Nasteff, the freshmen are 
introduced to that traditional stu- 
dent counselor, the resident adviser, 
and one more peer contact that re- 
flects the college’s Baptist back- 
ground—a student called a shep- 


the alma mater 


| herd, whose role is spiritual guid- 
ance. That guidance can mean help- 
ing freshmen study for midterms or 
praying with them. Jewell’s campus 
is ecumenical—no religion courses 
or pledge of faith is required, and 
the student-senate leader is Jew- 
ish—but the school’s Christian focus 
is evident. You're more apt to see 
young people praying 
over their dinners in 
the dining hall than you 
might at a state school, 
and classroom discus- 
sions can get heated 
when biology majors 
are also fierce creation- 
ists. Jewell is also 90% 
white, with most of its 
students hailing from 
the Midwest. 

Many of the first- 
year students’ first ex- 
ploration of different 
worldviews will come 
in the required fresh- 
man seminar called 
The Responsible Self. 
“It sounds like a course 
in shampooing your 
hair,” groans junior 
Andy Johnson, who 
nevertheless feels the 
course “taught me a lot about myself.” 

Students read books like the 
Bhagavad Gita and John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty with the goal of 
looking at themselves and their soci- 
ety in new ways. The one-semester 
course has achieved mythic status 
among Jewell students. Freshmen 
sweat it; sophomores freak the fresh- 
men out about it; juniors grudging- 
ly approve of it; and seniors reflect 
on it as life changing. 

Stein checked in on a few of the 
freshmen she was mentoring after 
their first day of Responsible Self 
last week, a deed she will repeat 
throughout the year—formally with 
gatherings for ice cream or pizza, 
and informally with quick hellos in 
the dining hall. “They screamed my 
name across the quad,” Stein says. 
“It’s hard to believe these are the 
same quiet people who stared back 
at me at the beginning of the week- 
end. I guess they feel at home.” Mis- 
| sion accomplished. 
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Ron Clark makes learning a moving experience. 


When students see their teachers going the extra mile to make a lesson truly involving, it works. 
The energy and ingenuity that Ron Clark shows every day is what earned him Disney's American 
Teacher Awards Outstanding Teacher Of The Year. At Disney, we believe in engaging ways of 
inspiring students and promoting their success. That’s why Disney Learning Partnership recognizes 
the tremendous achievements of all teachers who stir the desire for knowledge. 


This is the power of learning. 
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Watch for Disney's American Teacher Awards this winter on Lifetime Television 


























JUGGLING kids, work and classes, former crack addict Hunter says her first year at 


Seattle Central 





This community college pushes diverse 
students to work together in small teams 


By ANDREW GOLDSTEIN SEATTLE 


OLLEGE RECRUITMENT BRO- 
chures typically look like 
Benetton ads. Come to our 
school, they seem to proclaim, 

and you'll learn as much from your 

multicolored classmates as you will 
from your professors. In most cases 
this is a fiction. Colleges tend to doa 
poor job of attracting minority stu- 
dents, and it’s rare to see genuine in- 


teraction among different groups. If 


you were to visit Seattle Central 
Community College, however, you 
might just find a 40-year-old His- 
panic mom designing computer soft- 
ware with a lanky, blond, 24-year- 


old snowboarder. Or maybe you will 
run into Gil Reynosa, 31, a deaf stu- 
dent from Mexico, building a boat 
with Rhonda Pence, 50, a former 
teacher. At Seattle Central, diversity 
is real, and so are its benefits. 

The secret is a first-year curricu- 
lum that is carefully designed to in- 
spire repeated, meaningful interac- 
tions among its students. This is no 
easy task: as with many community 
colleges, everyone at Seattle Central 
lives off campus, and 80% hold full- 
time or part-time jobs. In many 
places with such an untethered, mul- 
titasking student body, it can be easy 
for freshmen to feel lost and alone. So 
Seattle Central encourages faculty to 


Seattle Central was worth the extra effort 


emphasize group work and keeps all 
its classes small. Average size: 22. 

Seattle Central has also created 
one of the nation’s most expansive 
programs of “learning communi- 
ties”—courses that are centered on a 
common theme and bring together 
students and faculty from different 
disciplines. And the college gives 
course credit for community-service. 
Culinary-arts students help train the 
homeless for jobs in the restaurant 
industry; students preparing to be- 
come opticians go to rural Thailand to 
distribute eyeglasses. 

All this group work wouldn't be 
so important if most of this public 
college’s 10,000 students were alike. 
But with 52% from minority groups, 
Seattle Central is one of the most di- 
verse colleges in the U.S. And the di- 
versity goes beyond race: 26% of the 
students are age 35 or older, 25% 
are immigrants, and about 65% are 
the first in their family to go to col- 
lege. It helps that Seattle Central is 
situated at the meeting point of 
Seattle’s historically black Central 
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BeaHero... BeaMentor! 


Through the Digital Heroes Campaign; Matthew Modine and other 
Digital Heroes make a difference in the life of a young person. To find 
out more about the DHC—or how you can get involved in traditional 
mentoring opportunities—visit or call The National Mentoring Partnership at 


www.mentoring.org or 1-888-432-6368 











ak Using the Internet has changed the world 
in many ways. We now have instant access to 
information never before accessible. And now, 


through the Digital Heroes mentoring 
program, we are able to use the Internet 
to reach out and hear the voices of young 
people from all over the world. »» 


a 


aa Through the program | have developed a__ takes the time to share with me knowledge that | 
good relationship with my mentor. We discuss don't know or have not experienced. Matthew is a 
personal issues as well as fundamental things great mentor, he gives good advice and he con- 
with each other. Matthew is kind, caring and he tacts me as much as possible 


| really think of him as a person to talk to 
when | have no one else to turn to. | really 
appreciate having Matthew as a mentor. »» 
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Shop online. Talk online. Hear music online. 


Pay bills by check? 


Online Banking. Receive and pay bills online. 


If you really want to harness the power of the Web, try Online Banking. Log on from anywhere you have Internet 
access and you can pay virtually everyone you now pay by check: from your cable company to your dentist, all from 
one screen in just minutes. You can arrange for your regular bills to be paid automatically. Transfer funds between 
accounts when you feel like it. Even receive bills online from companies like Sprint, Texaco and Bank of America 
Credit Card. Try Online Banking today at www.bankofamerica.com. 


Bank of America 
embracing ingenuity <> 
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Try Online Banking today at www.bankofamerica.com 
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district, the mostly Asian Interna- 
tional district and the mostly white 
business district. But just as impor- 
tant are the nearly 200 scholarships 
the school gives each year— 
thanks to alums who are far more 
loyal than most community-college 
grads. Seattle Central also boasts a 
faculty that’s 28% minority, nearly 
three times the national average. 

The most bustling spot on cam- 
pus is the computer center, which 
offers the open space and frantic en- 
ergy of a brokerage trading floor. 
Most Seattle Central students don’t 
have their own computers, so they 
come here to work, socialize and 
surf the Web. They also come for 
the free tutoring—a program that 
college President Charles Mitchell 
credits with keeping many fresh- 
men from dropping out. This is 
where Dora Hunter, 37, a business- 
technology student, became friends 
with fellow freshman Nhu-y Pham, 
60, who came to Seattle from Viet- 
nam in 1993. 

Hunter, a former crack addict, is 
a single mother 
with five boys. To 
make ends meet, 
she works for a 
collection agency 
from 8 a.m. until 1 are hatin in’ 
p.m., when her to college 
classes begin. She 
often thinks about 
quitting college to 
earn more money. 
But her friendship 
with Pham has 
kept her focused 
on her goal: to get 
a bachelor’s degree in business. “For 
the first time since I can remember,” 
says Hunter, “there are people be- 
sides my family that I can talk to.” 

Mixing all sorts of different peo- 
ple together in their first year of col- 
lege doesn’t always turn out so 
smoothly, however. And that may be 
part of the point. One of Seattle Cen- 
tral’s learning communities is called 
Integrated Media Communications, 
in which 70 students from the de- 
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partments of photography, graphic 
design and printing meet for six 
hours every Friday. For the final proj- 
ect in May, instructors divided the 
class into teams and matched stu- 
dents with others from different 
fields. Each group had to create an 
original brochure for a real nonprofit 
organization. 

Mary Cunningham, 40, a mother 
of three, found herself teamed with 
Jenna Geary, 23, a professional print- 
er, and Jake Dehnert, 19, a talented, 
carefree high school graduate hoping 
to become a graphic designer. The 
trio’s brochure, for a diabetes- 
research group, turned out brilliant- 
ly: the nonprofit is planning to dis- 
tribute it widely. But getting there 
involved a series of sometimes bitter 
clashes, with Dehnert’s becoming 
fed up with Cunningham’s bossiness 
and both women’s lashing out at what 


the two considered Dehnert’s lack of 


responsibility. Says Cunningham: 
“When you're a 
mother, you're 
a mother. You 
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tell people what to do. I had to learn 
to be more flexible.” Dehnert, whose 
artistic talent helped make the 
brochure a success but who also slept 
through the group’s final presenta- 
tion, says working so closely with 
Cunningham changed him. “Mary 
raised the bar. I’m more professional 
because of her.” 

Nearly 650 Seattle Central stu- 
dents a year sign up for learning 
communities, and for these stu- 
dents the retention rate is a remark- 
able 97%. The college’s overall re- 
tention rate is 70%, a strong number 
for a community college serving 
such a low-income population. But 
there’s no numerical formula for 
measuring how much students 
learn from the diversity of their 
peers. Consider Jennifer Strickland, 
17, a humanities student from Bain- 
bridge Island, a wealthy, secluded 
suburb of Seattle. By the spring of 
her first year, she had become so in- 
volved in the college 
community that she 
joined a group of stu- 
dents in a march to 
protest the fatal police 
shooting of an unarmed 
black man. “Seattle Cen- 
tral has kind of made me 
realize I had been living 
in a bubble for the past 
10 years,” says Strick- 
land. “Now I see politi- 
cal injustices and want 
to change them.” a 


EYE OPENER: Students 
get life lessons, fixing 
glasses for the poor and 
working in groups 




















Jonathan Franzen thought serious fiction was dead. 
Now he gives it new life in one of the year’s best books 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HERE’S HOW YOU KNOW 
you have written one 
of the year’s most an- 
ticipated novels. In the 
spring your publisher, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
distributes 3,500 ad- 
vance copies to review- 
ers and _ booksellers. 
Each comes with a note 
from your celebrated editor, 

Jonathan Galassi, the head of Farrar, 
Straus, who calls your book one of the best 
that his house, also home to Tom Wolfe, 
Scott Turow and the poet Seamus Heaney, 
has issued in 15 years. Next there’s a movie 
deal from the producer Scott Rudin, whose 
credits include Wonder Boys and A Civil 
Action. Then you get a dust-jacket photo lit 
in a way that turns your facial bones into 





Alpine escarpments. You also get a good- 
size spread—this one—in TIME, the maga- 
zine your late father always wanted to see 
you in. And in that story you get a sentence 
he would have loved: The Corrections is 
one of the great books of the year. 

A tragicomic ensemble story about a 
combustible family, The Corrections ($26; 
568 pages) has the absorbing treacheries of 
married life, the comic squalors of cruise- 
ship travel and the shenanigans of global 
capitalism. It also has language that builds 
in powerful, rolling strides. And it has char- 
acters, the separately unraveling Lam- 
berts, who get very deeply under your skin. 
So who can blame the amiable and soft- 
spoken author, Jonathan Franzen, if he 
sounds a little cheeky these days? “You can 
get a million people to read your book in 
this country,” he says, “It’s not a tiny audi- 
ence for fiction. It’s not chamber music.” 

But even while he says this you can see 
the doubts digging tunnels under his com- 
posure. Because this, after all, is the same 
Jonathan Franzen who nine years ago was al- 
most ready to call it quits as a fiction writer, 
figuring that not only was he at the end of his 
rope but so was the novel in general. When 
his first book, The Twenty-Seventh City, was 
published in 1988, he was just 29. The intri- 
cate tale of a vengeful woman hired from 
Bombay to become police chief of St. Louis, 
Mo., it got good reviews and decent sales for 
a first novel but never made a dent in the na- 
tional conversation. 
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Four years later, the same benign ne- 
glect greeted his next book, Strong Motion 
about toxic subterfuges carried out by a 
Boston chemical firm. “Sixty reviews in a 
vacuum,” as he later put it. Franzen began 
to wonder if literary fiction were going the 
way of the lyric poem, a deluxe specimen 
of cultural product enjoyed only by the 
happy few. When, he asked himself, was 
the last time an ambitious novel achieved 
the name recognition of Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint, to say nothing of Catch-22? 

It didn’t help that Franzen had pro- 
duced both books while living a writer's life 
of discipline and isolation, one that made 
him feel out of touch with the wider world. 
After he graduated from Swarthmore in 
1981 with a degree in German, he and his 
wife Valerie Cornell, also an aspiring nov- 
elist, had lived in the Boston suburb of 
Somerville. For years, their days were de- 
voted to writing, their nights to reading. 
On weekends he worked at Harvard's ge- 
ology department, tracking earthquakes. 
By 1994 his marriage had fallen apart. 

Two years later, Franzen’s unhappi- 
ness about the state of fiction led him to 
publish a 15,000-word essay in Harper's 
magazine in which he pondered whether 
the serious novel could survive in a culture 
consumed by television, movies and the 
Web. “Where to find the energy,” he asked, 
“to engage with a culture in crisis when the 
crisis consists in the impossibility of engag- 
ing with the culture?” It seemed hopeless 
to think of the novel as a medium that 
would change the world. The world wasn’t 
paying that kind of attention. But Franzen 
refused to give up entirely. Better, as he 
says now, “to think of fiction as a way of en- 
tertaining people who really like to read.” 

At the time, Franzen was working on 
a long novel not so different from his ear 
lier ones, full of polemical subplots in- 
volving anarchists in Philadelphia, the 
prison system and Wall Street. He threw 
away nearly all of it. “The big socially 
significant characters were not coming 
alive,” he says. Working in a small writing 
studio in Harlem, he says, “I literally ex- 
tracted a more personal book from that 
one.” The book he finally wrote focuses on 
the inner lives and dismal family dynamic 
of the Lamberts, a couple of whom were 
minor characters in the book he aban- 
doned. Alfred, a retired railway-bridge 
engineer and basement-lab inventor, is a 
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Adding emotion to 
postmodern literature 
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man sliding into the mental and physical 
chaos of Parkinson’s disease. His wife 
Enid devotes much of her energy to deny- 
ing the seriousness of his condition, but 
understands it well enough to want all 
three of their grown children home for a 
last family Christmas in St. Jude, a Mid- 
western city with resemblances to St. 
Louis, where Franzen, now 42, grew up. 

Son Chip, having lost his college teach- 
ing job for sleeping with one of his stu- 
dents, has found his way to free-market 
Lithuania, where he is helping a world- 
weary ex-politician fleece investors over 
the Internet. His prosperous brother Gary 
is drinking hard to reconcile himself to a 
manipulative wife and three sons who are 
drifting from his affections. Their sister 
Denise, a celebrity chef, makes reckless 
thrusts into other people’s marriages. As 
anyone can tell you, “Christmas with the 
family” is a goal that has trouble written all 
over it. Trouble ensues. 

Franzen’s literary heroes are the mas 
ters of the paranoid, postmodern novel 
William Gaddis, Thomas Pynchon, Don 
DeLillo—writers who spin huge plots full of 
manic undertakings and dense riffs on civ- 
ilization and its discontents. The book he 
put aside to write The Corrections was cut 
from that cloth. “It had prisons, race rela 
tions, stock-market corrections,” Franzen 
says. “The ‘corrections’ in the finished book 
are more personal.” The social disorders of 
the 2lst century are expressed mostly 
through the personal distempers of the 
three siblings and their flight to the false 
consolations of sex, careerism and con 
sumerism. “They all lose something in 
leaving behind their parents’ values,” says 
Franzen. “You wouldn’t want a marriage 
like Enid and Alfred’s, but when you co1 
rect things you get new problems.’ 

Maybe so, but when you correct cer 
tain problems in the postmodern novel—its 
cartoonish characters, its repetitive para- 
noia and absorption in Big Patterns—you 
get a better book. The Corrections does not 
“solve” the mystery of family life, but it 
renders its mysteries with the fine filament 
and moral nuance they require. There are 
already an impressive 90,000 copies in 
print. While that’s not quite John Grisham 
territory, Franzen has so far made more 
than a million dollars. This could be anoth- 
er reason why he’s feeling optimistic about 
the literary novel these days. He may be 
right that serious fiction has not gone the 
élitist route of chamber music. But what 
happens to The Corrections in the market- 
place is going to tell us just how big a sound 
it can still make e 
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Tom Hanks and Steven Spielberg return to war. 
But this time, realism and reverence aren't enough 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





N BAND OF BROTHERS, WAR IS MORE 

than hell; war is real. No one is con- 

sumed by a pillowy fireball or gasps out 

a soliloquy before expiring. Men are 
shot in midsentence, drop like sacks of 
flour and die sloppily, whining like ani- 
mals, This is war as it happened, brutal and 
random, and in re-creating it Brothers cap- 
tures viscerally the extraordinary sacrifice 
of a generation of ordinary men. 

There you have pretty much the blurbs 
one suspects HBO and producers Tom 
Hanks and Steven Spielberg were aiming 
for with this 10-hr. World War II mini-series 
(Sundays, 9 p.m. E.T.). Judged on apparent 
realism, it earns them. It effectively borrows 
the jerky, chaotic camera techniques that 
Spielberg’s Saving Private Ryan (which 
Hanks starred in) used to mimic the sol- 
diers’ confused, terrified perspective. It is 
based closely on historian Stephen Am- 
brose’s book about Easy Company, an élite 
paratroop unit that had the dubious luck to 
land knee-deep in key moments of the war 
in Europe, from D-day to the Battle of the 
Bulge to the capture of Hitler’s mountain 
fortress. And it has gone through the same, 
now obligatory seal-of-approval process as 
Ryan: screenings for real live veterans who 
emerged to say, They got it. This is what it 
really looked like. If you believe that is all the 
praise a war story needs, Brothers is for you. 
But if you believe there is more to good dra- 
ma than documentary-like detail, then 
Brothers demands the question: Is being 
real its own justification? 

Following Easy deep into Europe, 
Brothers shifts its focus among a vast en- 
semble that changes as the casualties 
mount; almost all are portrayed by little- 
known actors, so the viewer can’t intuit who 





like Normandy, Bastogne or Haguenau?” 
This is the unofficial credo of Brothers. If 
you weren't there, it is determined to put 
you there—to hammer you with explosions, 
jargon and blood until you cry uncle, until 
at last you get it. 

And you do, superficially. The 
$120 million budget bought phenomenal 
special-effects firepower, and there are 
haunting moments: a terrified soldier dig- 


Brothers hides behind its verisimili- 
tude as if it were a bunker, as if the fact that 
a scene actually happened means you can’t 
call it a cliché. No doubt soldiers in WW II 
really did hand out chocolate bars to grate- 
ful kids, pass pictures of their gals back 
home around the trenches, get wounded 
and tell their comrades to go on without 
them and save themselves. But these 
scenes add little to our understanding after 
we've seen them in scores of war movies. 
And the few efforts to put the story in con- 
text fall flat: Easy liberates a concentration 
camp in the ninth episode, called Why We 
Fight, a self-serving title that misleadingly 
implies that America entered the war to 
save the Jews of Europe. 

In the end, Brothers seems too hand- 


EASY COMPANY, TOUGH MISSION: 
Damian Lewis, center, leads the 
élite unit in HBO’s Band of Brothers 


TOP BRASS: Spielberg, left, 
co-produced with Hanks, who wrote 
and directed episodes as well 


| ging a foxhole in the frozen earth with his | 


will survive. Grisly and deadpan, Brothers | 


seeks to be a corrective to movies that ro- 
manticized war. Yet in a way its unvar- 
nished reality replaces the old glorification 
of war with a new kind. In the eighth 
episode, a voice-over by one soldier almost 
petulantly wonders if noncombatants 
would ever understand the soldiers’ sacri- 
fice: “How could anyone ever know the 
price paid by soldiers in terror, agony and 
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bare hands, just liberated Dutch townsfolk 
rounding up women who slept with Ger- 
mans and shearing off their hair. But unlike 
Ryan, which bared its fictional GIs’ souls, 
Brothers fatally neglects to turn its cast into 
distinguishable characters. Combat flat- 
tens out nuance in personality, and Broth- 
ers teaches us little about its soldiers out- 
side battle. An exception is Easy’s leader, 
Richard Winters (Damian Lewis); the fine, 
Hanks-directed fifth episode explores 
Winters’ trauma after he shoots a German 


| point-blank, but in later episodes Winters 
bloodshed if they'd never been to places | 


reverts to a valiant cipher. 
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cuffed by its desire to honor its real-life sub- 
jects—many of whom consulted with the 
actors and contributed interviews that in- 
troduce each episode—to tell us anything 
new or daring about war. Re-creating the 
horror of battle takes more than crafty cam- 
era work, special effects or even an honest- 
to-God true story. It means inspiring the 
fear that you could die at any instant, vicar- 
iously, through strong characters you are 
invested in. The premise of Brothers is that 
war created a bond among the men of Easy 
that an outsider could never truly appreci- 
ate. For all its technical proficiency, this 
mini-series, alas, proves that point. a 
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South America’s 20th 
century abstractionists 
found a way to be 
local—and universal 

By ROBERT HUGHES 








HEN AMERICANS INTERESTED 
in art are asked what they 
have heard of from 4 
South America, the 
answer tends to be pretty 
much the same: two dead Mexicans and 
one live Colombian. The Mexicans are, 0 
course, Diego Rivera, a great artist by” 
any standard, and his wife Frida Kahlo, 
not a great painter by any reasonable judg- 
ment, but a tough and gifted woman who, 
owing to her hagiographic suffering (not to 
mention being ardently collected by the | 
likes of Madonna), has become Exhibit A, 
by now somewhere above Artemisia Gen- 
tileschi in the pantheon of feminist art- 
saints. The live Colombian is probably the 
richest artist alive, the unbearably repeti- 
tious and banal Fernando Botero, 69, who 
has made millions, millions and millions of 
dollars painting and sculpting mountain- 
ously fat people over and over and over 
again. These sleek, bloated lumps of cel- 
lulite have the same appeal to the interna- 
tional nouveau riche that the semi-skeletal 
poor of Picasso's Blue Period used to. 
Clearly, that can’t be the whole story 
from the vast continent, and Harvard's 
Fogg Museum is filling in at least some of 
the gaps with a show of its diametric oppo- 
site: geometric abstraction, drawn from a 
distinguished and systematic collection 
made by Patricia Phelps de Cisneros, who 
lives in Caracas, Venezuela, and is an ar- 
dent evangelist for South American ab- 





stract painters and sculptors. Cisneros has 
a severe and finely tuned eye, and her col- 
lection is remarkably free from nationalist 
bias. This is a very catholic collection. Of 
course, some of the artists in it, such as the 
Venezuelan Jesus Rafael Soto, 78, have ex- 
hibited quite often in the U.S. But most of 
them are not all that familiar, and the show 
makes a strong case that some of them— 
including Brazil’s Helio Oiticica (1937- 
1980) and Lygia Clark (1920-1988), Vene- 
zuela’s Gertrude Goldschmidt (1912-1994, a 
sculptor who worked 


Gego) and Carlos 
Cruz-Diez, 78, and 
of course that long- 
dead Uruguayan fa- 
ther figure of South 
American abstrac- 
tion, Joaquin Torres- 
SENSE OF PLAY 
Soto’s Green, Red, 
Blue Writing, 1978 





under the name of | 


ping the Provincial Trap 











FIERCELY SPARSE 
Oiticica’s origami-like 
Spatial Relief, 1959-91 


Garcia (1874-1949)—emphatically ought 
to be. 

There are practically no generaliza- 
tions to be made that hold true across the 
whole spectrum of art activity in South 
America. How could there be? The histo- 
ries of the countries that constitute it are so 
totally different, especially in the 20th cen- 
tury. What could a country like Argentina, 
long ruled by a semi-fascist dictator like 
Perén, intensely conservative in its cultur- 
al orientation, have in common with a 
long-running, more or less liberal democ- 
racy like Venezuela's? In the real world 
there is no unified entity called South 
America. What this show presents is not 
some fiction of a general cultural ethos but 
rather the work of a number of talents 
underknown by norteamericanos, some of 
whom have some things in common. 

Decades ago, the great New York City 
painter Stuart Davis christened one of his 
pictures Colonial Cubism—a splendidly 


| witty reference to the dilemma American 
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artists found themselves in when they 
looked across the Atlantic to Paris. How 
could you get out of the colonial bind—the 
sense of being condemned, in the name of 
avant-garde aspiration, to imitate the outer 
forms of avant-gardism, to keep doing the 
new at second hand? This was the problem 
for South American modernists too—and in 
spades. The whole relation of South Ameri- 
can art to Europe and then, after 1950 or so, 
to North America, was thorny and merciless 
to the “provincials.” 

But it could be faced and challenged, 
and that was what the artists did, beginning 
with Torres-Garcia. Torres-Garcia’s edu- 
cation as an artist took place in Barcelona, 
where he and his family moved in 1891. 
Then, Barcelona was regarded by most 
people (other than Catalans, of course) as a 
province. It was not; it gave him the chance 
to know certain great early modernist 
sculptors, such as Julio Gonzalez, and the 
very young Picasso; he even worked with 
the architect Antoni Gaudi. Later, in Paris, 
he would come to know Mondrian. But he 
never lost his fascination with what was lo- 
cal and what a sense of place could mean. 

What the artist of the “school of the 
South” must do, he insisted, is “remain 
conscious of the world without forgetting 
what is close at hand,” and work toward 
making the local universal. Paintings like 
his Locomotive with Constructive House, 
1934, mean, he said, that “the romantic age 
of the picturesque is over and that we are 
faced with the Doric age of form”; to accept 
modernity is “to be more Uruguayan than 
ever,” to decolonize oneself as an artist. 

There is nothing picturesque or “tropi- 
cal” about the work of Torres-Garcia and the 
artists he stimulated into an enhanced sense 
of cultural independence. It’s just that the 
work on view here does very little to remind 
you of North American styles. It is indepen- 
dent, as indeed it yearned and needed to be. 
It affirms that in the 1960s and after, there 
was indeed a way out of the provincial trap; 
that you could indeed be modern without 
becoming a colonized clone or succumbing 
to this or that international recipe. 

Many of the artists in this show spent 
time doing their work outside South Ameri- 
ca. Significantly, though, they were not much 
drawn to New York. North America was an 
imperium they felt nothing in common with 
and whose weight they didn’t want to suc- 
cumb to. In the 60s the American art world 
might have felt that Paris was in decline, but 
that didn’t worry the South Americans; per- 
haps, indeed, it attracted them because be- 
ing in Paris left them feeling freer. 

So a lot of the work in this show is al- 
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most fiercely sparse without owing any 
thing to U.S. minimalism, like Helio Oiti- 
cica’s origami-like Spatial Relief, 1959-91. 
An artist like Lygia Clark could make cool, 
immaculately crafted sculptures of sheet 
metal, which, their leaves hinged togeth- 
er, had no final or definitive form and yet 
conveyed an impression of intense rigor. 
But there is nothing snobbish or intimi- 
dating about Clark’s work, none of the 
huge scale of pretension involved in the 
end-of-history rhetoric of (North) Ameri- 
can minimalism. 

Jesus-Rafael Soto is probably the most 
approachable of these artists. Not because 
he is any less abstract than the others; in 
fact, there are no figurative clues in his 
work, nothing that could even remotely be 
interpreted as a face, a body or a landscape, 
although the tangled disorder of some of 
the earlier pieces can put you in mind of a 
thicket or a hedgerow. But he’s easier to get 
at partly because his work has such a strong 
element of play built into it. The intensity 
of its effects come from pure optical flicker, 
which in turn depends on the movements 
of the viewer's eye. 
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Locomotive with Constructive House, 1934, by father figure Torres-Garcia 
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Most Op Art, as it was christened in 
the 60s, has sunk into kitsch—think of Vic- 
tor Vasarely!—but there are a few artists 
whose work has not collapsed in this way, 
chiefly Bridget Riley and Soto. With Soto, 
the effects are very direct but used, at best, 
with extreme subtlety. A black wire traces 
a line against some other lines behind it 
and at an angle to it, and the crossings 
move and optically blur in a fascinating 
way that makes use of small, slow changes, 
tiny inflections. It’s a kind of kinetic art, 
though one in which the viewer moves but 
the object (unlike, say, the vanes and wires 
of a Calder) does not. 

So Sotos do not reproduce; on the 
page, they look (and are) rather inert. A 
work like Green, Red, Blue Writing, 1978, 
becomes flat in reproduction. On the wall 
it’s a different matter: the painted surface 
and the wires in front of it vibrate in the 
most delicate and unpredictable way; their 
movement is at one with their color; and 
the result is a real pictorial richness be- 
yond any of the gimmickry that Op Art, Ki- 
netic Art and their hybrids were accused of 
back in the ’70s. B 
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Now Fritz Tullis 
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LOST NBC, Wednesdays, 8 p.m. E.T.; THE 
AMAZING RACE CBS, Wednesdays, 9 p.m. 
E.T. Time was, the ugly Americans on reality 
shows only bothered one another and the 
occasional wild 
pig. Now they've 
become a_ prob- 
lem for the rest of 
the world. On 
Lost, below, three 
pairs of players 
are abandoned in 
a remote, uniden- 
tified spot some- 
where on Earth 


their way to the 
Statue of Liberty; 
Amazing’s 11 duos, 
above, chase 
around the globe 
by plane, car 
and bungee cord 
completing chal- 


has slick, Sur- 
vivor-like produc- 
tion values, Lost a 
rawer, made-for- 
cable feel. But 
nts to interact with 
the natives, prove that loosing Americans to 
inflict their geographic and cultural igno- 
rance on the world is a guaranteed hoot (as 
when a Lost contestant insists that Cyrillic 
script “looks like Israeli”). Never mind 
“The tribe has spoken”; this season’s big 
reality-TV catchphrase will be, “Do you 
speak English?!” —By James Poniewozik 


HEAVIER THAN HEAVEN By Charles R. Cross 
When Nirvana’s Kurt Cobain died of a self- 
inflicted shotgun blast in 1994 at age 27, it 
marked the end of a short life plagued by 
family troubles, heroin 
addiction and _ struggles 
with fame. His story cer- 
tainly wasn’t heavenly, but 
it was heavy, and Cross— 





} conducted 400 interviews 
for this serious, substantial 

‘ biography—lays it all out 
vividly. Extraordinary access 

to Cobain’s unpublished journals helps the 
narrative move like the best Nirvana 
anthems: a slow build, some off-kilter 
rhythms, softly seductive passages followed 
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mountains of Ethiopia to the mines of 
Lesotho as ordinary folks, not victims. 
It’s visually rich without exoticism, 
curious without condescension. —J.P. 


by loud screams and a devastating finish. 
Smells like the real deal. —By Jeffrey Ressner 


TOGETHER Directed by Lukas Moodysson 
A battered mom and her wary, angry kids 
take refuge in a Stockholm commune, mis- 
managed by her sweetly passive brother. 
The time is the early ’70s, and some of the 
hippies are, perhaps, secretly yearning for 
red meat, TV and conventional structures. 
Still, they have some useful things to teach 
their visitors about free-form domesticity. 
And some equally useful things to learn 
about traditional virtue. We, meanwhile, 





are free to adore a sad, funny, always good- 
natured film that eccentrically, tolerantly 
explores that moment when revolutionary 
ardor commingled with bourgeois stolidity 
to form our present weirdly ambiguous 
culture. —By Richard Schickel 
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O Directed by 
Tim Blake Nelson 
O, as in Othello. 
The Moor of 
Venice is now 
Odin James 
(Mekhi Phifer), 
the only black 
kid in an élite 
Southern prep 
school and, gee 
whiz, a basket- 
ball star—a play- 
er of great flair, 
a dark temper and, apparently, no will of his 
own. Iago is Hugo (Josh Hartnett), the 
coach’s son with a bit of a grudge. Desde- 
mona is Desi (Julia Stiles); Emilia is Emily 
(Rain Phoenix). As the updated plot is pre- 
dictably spun out by scripter Brad Kaaya, 
your response may be a glum “Uh-O.” Best 
to watch the many ovals that Nelson has 
cleverly worked into the visual design, and to 
savor Hartnett’s handsomely conflicted turn 
as a youngster of promise that rancor sours 
into threat. On your already groaning Shake- 
speare for Teens video shelf, stack this one 
above 10 Things I Hate About You (a.k.a. 
The Taming of the Shrew) and quite a bit 
below Romeo + Juliet. —By Richard Corliss 


Music 


TENACIOUS D Tenacious D The big finish of 
last year’s comedy High Fidelity arrives 
when the snarling, hyperactive record- 
store clerk played by comic actor Jack 
Black delivers a soulful rendition of the 
Marvin Gaye 
song Let’s Get it 
On. He can 
sing!, the view- 
er gasps. The 
pleasures of Ten- 
acious D (Epic), 
the self-titled de- 
but from a rock 
duo composed of 
Black and fellow 
actor/singer/ 
guitarist Kyle 
Gass, flow from a similar revelation: Black 
and Gass set themselves up as buffoons 
with titles like Karate Schnitzel, then pro- 
ceed to defy expectations with precise 
guitars, polished vocal harmonies and 
slamming backup musicians. Their 
tunes, informed by ’80s hard rock, will 
get frat-boy fists pumping, and their 
boundless capacity for self-mockery 
makes most professional rockers look like 
solemn poseurs. —By Benjamin Nugent 
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We hate to split hairs. 


But if you're going to call yourself a network 
solutions provider, shouldn't you first own 
a network? 


That is one of the central differences between 
WorldCom and so many other companies. 


We own the most scalable IP network— 
namely, our UUNET network. They don't 
We plug solutions directly into our network | 
They can't. We look after your data over the 

length of our end-to-end network and at all 

points in between. They only wish they could 


All of which means that we take precautions 
while they take risks. But you don't have to 


Call 1-888-886-3829 for a no cost, no obligation 
backup plan 


generation ©. 

















more power and performance than just about any luxury SUV in its class. So, if you're combing snowy backroads in Breckenridge, you'll enjoy all 


of its creature comforts. And you'll be able to tackle almost any terrain, thanks to a revolutionary VIM-4™ electronic 4WD system. Where to next 
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We saw the path of least resistance, then took a sharp left. The 240-hp MDX delivers 
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Anita Hamilton 


Stopping Those Pop-Up Ads 


Online advertisers want us to click and buy, but you 
have ways to fend off the blitz at the tip of your fingers 





ads. And they don’t just taunt 
us with false dialogue boxes 
and CLICK HERE buttons. Like 
panhandlers refusing to step 
aside, they cause ads to pop up 
right in our face, partly cover- 
ing the sites we want to see. 
This happens everywhere 
from our own time.com to 
places like amazon.com, 
abcnews.com and lycos.com 
The ads won’t budge un- 
less we acknowledge 
their presence by click- 
ing on them. 

If you’re annoyed 
by these so-called pop- 
up ads, you're sure to be 
really irritated by the newer 
“pop-under” variety, which 
hide out underneath your 
main browser window. 
The pop unders are a fa- 
vorite of online retailers 
like X10.com, which uses 
them to sell electronic gad- 
getry. They were the talk of a 
recent online-advertising fo- 
rum in New York City. “I think 
they’re terrible,” said Richard 
Hopple, ceo of the online-ad 
company Unicast. New York 
Times Digital ceo Martin 
Nisenholtz said, “I’m sure peo- 
ple feel that these ads are very 
intrusive.” So why not cease 


Comments for Anita? E-mail 
her at hamilton@time.com 





and desist? Because, says 
Jupiter Media Metrix analyst 
Marissa Gluck, with the online 
market so dismal, “advertisers 
and publishers are desperate 
to find something that works.” 
Until they do, here’s how 
you can make the worst 
offenders 
















disappear. On America 
Online, enter the Keyword 
“marketing preferences,” then 
click “pop-up,” “continue,” 
“no” and “O.K.” Within a day 
or two, the full-screen ads that 
pop up when you log on to 
AOL and the smaller ads in 
the bottom-right corner of 

the screen will pester you 

no more. 








I MAY HAVE BEEN AN ENGLISH MAJOR IN COLLEGE, BUT I STILL 
learned a thing or two about economics. And yes, I understand 
that if it weren’t for the advertisements in this magazine, I would 
be out of a job. I realize too that the fabulous and free Internet 
wouldn't exist without ad revenue. And so I am grateful; truly I 
am. But lately things have got out of hand. Online advertisers 
aren't content simply to make us dizzy with their blinking, flashing 


If you use Internet Explor- 
er on a PC, the Pop-Up Stop- 
per from PanicWare (at 
panicware.com) is a simple 
pleasure. Even if you’ve never 
downloaded software before, 
it’s worth a try. Using a regular 
modem, the download and in- 
stallation take less than 10 


| minutes. Then, every time 


Stopper detects an offending 


| ad, it buzzes like one of those 


fly zappers, and you will never 
see what you're missing. 
Frankly, I wanted more. I 
didn’t just want ads to 
disappear; I wanted to 
savor the kill. Enter 
PopUp Killer from 
xfX JumpStart. An- 
other free down- 
load (from 
software.xfx.net), 
this PC-only pro- 
gram works on 
Navigator, Internet 
Explorer and MSN 
Explorer browsers. Be- 
cause it takes longer to install 
and involves some tinkering 
to get it to work just right, it’s 
best for more experienced 
users. But, oh, what joy! Not 
only does Killer keep a de- 
tailed log of every ad it anni- 
hilates, it makes a satisfying 
thunk! when it nabs one. 
Such a lovely way to take 


revenge. 2) 
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oil, turns out to be 10 times as 
effective as DEET, the chemi- 
cal in most commercial bug re- 
pellents. Two years ago, the 
same researchers showed that 
Nepetalactone was repugnant 
to cockroaches. 
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HEALTH 





Some Schooling on Backpacks 


Doctors are concerned that looking cool could be 
hurting kids. Here are some ideas to avoid injury 


classmates, | finally 
got a large, wide- 
strapped bag with a 
third strap that 
wrapped around the 
hips. It wasn’t chic 
but it did wonders for 
my sore muscles—and 
note taking. 

That was a first- 
hand lesson in how 
the wrong backpack, 
or carrying one im- 
properly, can lead to 
serious problems. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. 
Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, 
5,900 kids were 
treated at hospital 
emergency rooms, 





AVOID ACHING MUSCLES: Your backpack and its cargo 
shouldn't total more than 20% of your body weight 


clinics and doctors’ offices last | can choose bags that have 


year for sprains and strains 
directly caused by backpacks. 
Indeed, such injuries are so 
widespread that more than 
70% of physicians surveyed 
by the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons listed 
backpacks as a potential clini- 
cal problem for children, and 
58% said they had treated pa- 
tients for pain caused by 
heavy backpacks. 

How to avoid such prob- 
lems? Like my classmates, you 





See Dr. Ian on NBC's Today show. 


E-mail: ianmedical@aol.com 


wide, padded straps and a 
belt. That will help transfer 
some of the weight from the 
back and shoulders to the hips. 
You should also tighten both 
straps firmly, so the pack rests 
about two inches above your 
waist. Also, remember to pack 
your bag with the heaviest 
items closest to your back and 
to bend both knees when you 
pick it up. 

How much should you 
stuff into your pack? That de- 
pends on your size and 
strength, but the rule of thumb 
is not to exceed 20% of your 


LIKE MANY KIDS NOW HEADING BACK TO SCHOOL, I USED ONE OF 
those fashionable single-strap, over-the-shoulder bags to carry my 
books around when I was studying in New York City. But at Dart- 
mouth Medical School, my city bag turned out to be totally inade- 
quate for lugging heavy medical texts. I’d lose valuable minutes at 
the start of a lecture rubbing an aching arm and shoulder before I 
could start writing down what the prof said. Taking a cue from 


> body weight. So if a 
= child weighs 100 lbs., 
: the backpack and its 
= load shouldn't be 
£ more than 20 Ibs. 
? This applies to adults 
as well. For smaller 
children, the percent- 
age should be scaled 
down, depending on 
the child’s size and 
weight. One hint: 
make frequent trips 
to your locker to ex- 
change books be- 
tween classes. 

Those trendy 
backpacks with 
wheels let you pull 
the weight along the 
ground. But they 
have problems too. Many are 
larger than the average shoul- 
der bag, so students are tempt- 
ed to carry more than they 
would in a conventional pack. 
Also, roller bags often don’t fit 
into a locker and, more impor- 
tant, in crowded halls they can 
lead to tripping and falls. 

Whatever you use, 10 or 15 
minutes of stretching and back 
strengthening (stomach 
crunches and holding the 
pushup position for 10 seconds, 
for example) is a good idea. At 
the very least, it will keep you 
free of the pain that marred my 
early months in med school. # 
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It’s OPM. 


Do you know where your CEO is? 


LOU DOBBS 
AY COD Ons FF BB 0 CIN 
Now Weeknights at 6:00 ET 

11:30 ET 


EOs and decision-makers turn to one man when they want to talk business 


CNN.com/moneyline 
AOL Keyword: CNN 
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WZ ler The Millionaire Next Door 


The Millionaire Next Door introduced us to the unlikely millionaires living just 
down the street. Now, building on his research from that bestseller, Thomas 
J. Stanley delves even further into the psyches of American millionaires 
to reveal just what makes this affluent bunch tick. From their experiences 
with higher education to their risk-taking threshold, and to their affinity for 
gourmet food, the findings on how they attained and retained their fortunes 
offer both surprises and suggestions for the rest of us. 


JOIN READERS” ADVANTAGE” AND SAVE AN ADDITIONAL 10% IN-STORE - 9% ONLINE 


BARNES&cNOBLE 


BOOKSELLERS 
www.bn.com 





Coming Off the Funny Bench 


DON’T GET A LOT OF HELP HERE WITH THE FUNNY. MOSTLY 
it’s just a lot of old guys telling me I can’t use my column 
to write about sex. Luckily, they’re so old they fall asleep 
before the magazine gets sent to the printer. Forced to find 
outside help, I turned to the Comedy Coach. I called Neil 
Leiberman, whom I found at comedycoach.com, and lis- 
tened to his answering-machine message, which included 
ker than you can say “Scandi- 
sage and I'll buy you a car.” I 
am still not sure why he isn’t the 
Komedy Koach. ttf 

I went to Leiberman’s apartment - 


not only “I'll get back to you qu 
navia’” but also “Leave me ar 


in San Francisco, where, after | paid 


him $725, he sat me down in a tiny 
school desk in a room with an ON AIR 
sign and a wall full of 8-by-10 glossies 
of all his students, two of whom were 
posing with puppets. Leiberman has 
a salt-and-pepper ponytail and a van- 
ity license plate that reads BE 
FUNNYR, and counts Heidi 
among his clients. It used to be so 


Fleiss 


much easier to meet Heidi Fleiss 

“If I can’t think of something to 
write about,” he said, “I'll open the 
Yellow Pages and go through them.” 
He also suggested that | repeat na- 
tional television commercials verbatim. “It’s our job to say, 
‘Look, fog people—look how ridiculous life is.’ The fog people are 
sitting on the couch, drinking the water, eating the chips—they 
don’t notice the commercials. So repeating it to them is funny.” 

We continued our course over the Internet. I sent Coach a 
few rough drafts of columns, but his suggestions didn’t seem 
that strong. In a column about how my grandmother doesn’t 
love me, Coach’s notes included, “Needs an example of how 


2. While visiting Brazil, Bill Clinton 


) KISSNER—AP 


ORLAND 





\. Aspen, Colo., is 
considering which 
new advertising 
slogan? 


A) Persons viewed 
in mirror may 
appear sexier 
than ever before 
B) Our snow is 
white, our people 
are whiter 

C) Where brownies 
cook faster 

D) Kiss my Aspen 


and Anthony Hopkins: 


A) were asked, “Who would like more 
fried plantains?” 

B) waved at a waterfall and went 
bikini shopping 

C) starred in Dirty Old Men 

D) paid too much for those hats 





wonderful the airline meal was.” And after my sentence, “She’s 
suddenly clued in to the fact that I am here to replace her,” he 
added, “Which is ridiculous because I could never make a 
hamantashen with a crust as flaky as hers.” Coach worked a lit- 
tle ethnic for my taste. 

I turned out to be a very bad student, rarely completing my 
assignments. Coach was very encouraging about the few jokes I 
did send him. Though he didn’t like my bit on how we should 
drill in barren Alaska instead of Texas, where they have people 
and baseball teams, he liked the ones 
about how only tiny women play the 
harp, why hotels give you shower 
caps and sewing kits but no tooth- 
paste, and how bathroom signs are the 
only places in society where a thin, 
barrel-chested man can be next to a 
dumpy woman shaped like a triangle 
I was feeling pretty good about myself 
until he complimented me on the joke 
I sent him months ago, when Gary 
Condit’s publicist hinted that Chan- 
dra Levy slept around: “Ever since 
Condit accused Chandra Levy of be- 
ing promiscuous, Iam much, much 
more interested in finding her.” I did- 
n’t need the old guys to tell me this 
wasn’t even Bob Saget-quality stuff. 

At the end of our eight weeks, Coach told me I had potential. 
He also recommended “trying to write a column without using 
any celebrity names in it.” In my final evaluation, Coach wrote, 
“Joel writes incredibly well, but some faces were meant for the 
printed page.” I may not be any funnier than before I went to 
Coach, but I have learned that if I am ever fired from this job, I 
can charge people $725 to make fun of them. Which is just a lit- 
tle more than I’m making right now. Pa 


5. Which stock 


\. Chicagoans 
were asked to read 
To Kill a Mocking- 
bird because: 


A) Oprah runs that 
town 

B) No other good 
choices for Harper 
Lee Day 

C) Boo Radley 
best substitute 
for Harry Caray 

D) City wants to 
increase literacy 


\. The redesigned 
official White 
House website 
includes: 


A) live “Vice 
President Cheney 
EKG feed” 

B) updates on the 
First Family pets 
C) Absolut Jenna 
pop-up ad 

D) Laura Bush 
staring-contest 
game 






symbol did 
Michael Jackson 
touch while 
touring the 
NASDAQ? 


A) CRTCH 

B) OSHKOSH- 
B'GOSH 

C) PYT 

D) INTC 


By Josh Tyrangiel 
and Joel Stein 
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This man has seen wireless. 


ATfeT Wireless 


877-400-1080 YOUR WORLD. CLOSE AT HANO attwireless.com/business/data 
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What a great leg! That's what Jacksonville State football coach Jack Crowe thought when from his 
office window he watched ASHLEY MARTIN, 20, kicking footballs after her soccer practice. He 
promptly recruited the pride of Sharpsburg, Ga., as his backup kicker. Last week he and 11,000 
fans at the Alabama school watched Martin boot her way into college-football history as the first 
woman to play—and score—in Division | football. The 5-ft. 11-in., 160-Ib. Martin ran onto the 
field, ponytail peeping out from under her helmet, to kick three extra points in a lopsided 71-10 
victory over Cumberland State. “I almost teared up at the end,” said proud papa Wayne. (Cumber- 
land, handed its 18th straight loss, presumably did too.) Crowe gave No. 89 the game ball as her 
teammates cheered. The modest Martin is used to this sort of thing—she played football in high 
school, even accepting her homecoming-queen crown in her pads and cleats at halftime. 


1 Want My Foxx TV 


With a song in his heart and 
“stingers” in his pockets (i.e., 
pointed barbs scribbled by his 





GEORGIA ON 
OUR MINDS 


Country music sours on its sweet 











































joke writers), actor JAMIE FOXX, ae peli an Aled 
33, insists that he’s ready to be when those fresh faces start 
the host of this week’s MTv Music suing their record labels or 
Video Awards, a ceremony that sneaking the bag boy from the 
prizes spontaneous combustion Piggly Wiggly on the tour bus. 
New York City’s Metropolitan And country hasn’t had a fresh 
Opera House is the venue, So Foxx massa bce te ~ — a 
says he'll open the show with nom- (from Tipton) singer-songwriter 
inated songs sung aria-style. In CYND!I THOMSON, 24. Her first 
between introducing performers CD, My World, is the best-selling 
like Britney Spears, Jay-Z, Staind debut album since teen belter 
and U2, says Foxx, his mission is to LeAnn Rimes’ Blue. Thomson's 
set the pace and “up the ante.” Gleoovary was 0 Mille SR country: 
na ele ee she left dog Charlie behind to go 
He's also intent on getting an intro to Nashville, and her parents 
to Best New Artist nominee Alicia sold the car to pay her way. Of 
Keys, though he notes that Best course her looks haven't hurt— 
Female Artist contender Missy E]- poh ry te her a en 
liott is “sure looking fine. You Compared to 
know that song One Mieusts Man? Sheryl Crow's. Granted, the 
7 Ba : Ee peach theme is a bit overripe 
I'll be her Two-Minute Man. (she poses with the fuzzy fruit on 
Sounds like the spontaneous com- her CD cover), and Thomson's 
bustion part won't be a problem. sweet songs occasionally turn 
into mushy produce. But when 
she plaintively says, “I was so 
hungry to make it” in Nashville— 
z well, the girl can sell them 
5 peaches. 

















A seven-hour lunch for 600? Why not, when you're legendary restau- 
rateur ALICE WATERS, 57, of Chez Panisse in Berkeley, Calif., and 
celebrating your 30th anniversary in business. Waters revolutionized 
the American way of eating with her emphasis on fresh, organically 
grown produce and unfussily prepared meat and fish with a Cali- 
Tuscan twist. If not for Waters, we'd still be wandering in that culinary 
wilderness between Salisbury steak TV dinners and French foo-foo 
food smothered in cream. Waters’ anniversary meal cost $500 a 
head and featured lamb, spit roasted over oak and cherrywood fires, 
served with sautéed chanterelles, and mulberry ice cream cones for 
dessert. Missed the foodie event of the year? Waters is offering her 
services on eBay, with proceeds going to her Chez Panisse Foundation 
for youth and community projects. Bids for a Waters-prepared dinner 
for eight start at $44,000. The anniversary dinner was a bargain. 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY GARRY BLITT 








ESSAY 








Garrison Keillor 


In Praise of Laziness 


Sure, summer is over, but that’s no reason to become a working stiff again 
g 


I DON’T OPINE ON MATTERS BEYOND 
my personal experience because 
when I do I am wrong approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the time, a 
poor average, worse than the 

President’s, but now, after 

five weeks of doing nothing, 

I am an authority on the 

subject of indolence and glad to 
share my views with you. 

First of all, the way to get five 
weeks of vacation is to have open-heart 
surgery. It is the perfect cover. Bipolar depression is a downer 
and TB makes your friends nervous and a hip replacement is 
terribly inconvenient, but cardiac surgery poses few risks, is 
mostly painless and has a grandeur about it that erases all oblig- 
ations, social and professional. It is the Get Out of Work card. 
All you do is put a hand to your chest, and people hold the door 
open for you and help you into a rocker. 

So here I sit on my sunny terrace. There’s a 
soda-water fountain and the buzzing of the 
bees in the cigarette trees, just like in the song. 
I sit in my pajamas and work the Times cross- 
word and sip peppermint tea and, it being al- 
most Labor Day, I sit and think about work. 
And then I write a limerick. Of all the useless 
things a person can do, limerick writing is 
right up there with golf and fishing. 


si S fy 






Learns 


There was a young lady of D.C. 

Who was liberal and tasteful and p.c. 
Except now and then 

She enjoyed redneck men 

Who didn’t know A.D. from B.C. 

“When it comes to the masculine specie,” 
She said, “I like vulgar and greasy. 
Sensitive guys 

Tend to theologize 

And I am not St. Clare of Assisi.” 


It takes half an hour to write this. It is useless work. But I’m 
quite happy about rhyming greasy with Assisi. Happiness is in 
the details. An indolent man awakes in the morning and thinks, 
“Wow. A shower with shampoo with aloe in it. Then orange 
juice not made from concentrate. Seven-grain toast with but- 
ter. Jamaican coffee. One Across: A waitress (slang),” and he 
gets all giddy and happy. : 

Back when I was a kid, I spent a summer picking potatoes 
at a neighbor’s farm. Slouched up and down the rows, stooped 










over, dragging a burlap bag full of 
spuds, dust in my nostrils, 
body all aching and racked 
with pain, and it seems 
to me that I have been 
picking potatoes in one 
form or another ever 
since. The boss man, 
Mr. Marse, kept telling 
me that potato picking is 
a great challenge and a boon to 
civilization and the manly thing to 
do and that if I quit working, my 
life would lose purpose and meaning 
and I would be unable to bear the shame. 

You were wrong about that, Mr. Marse. 

It is a lovely life, doing nothing. God never intended for me 

to work hard. I can see that now. My true calling is 
to live unencumbered and follow the fleeting im- 
pulses of my heart and take a nap around2 p.m. 
whether I want to or not. I worked hard for years 
out of plain fear and ignorance and also to im- 
press women and have the funds to take them 
to restaurants that serve poached salmon with 
a light saffron sauce on a bed of roses and then 
bring them home to Tara and when they say, 
“Wow! What a big house you have!” to say, 
“Come in and let me show you my art.” 

Work is what sets us apart. You are what 
you do. People ask, “What line of work did you 
say you're in?” and if you say, “Iam a brain sur- 
geon” to someone who washes dishes profes- 

sionally, he backs up, bowing. But a man who 
spends five weeks lounging in his pajamas is a plain old bum 
like the ones at the bus depot. There are not varieties of bum- 
hood, some more creative or distinguished than others. Indo- 
lence is, like all religious experiences, totally self-effacing. 

You efface the self you've worked hard to assemble over the 
years and you feel a new you emerge, a nicer you, calmer, cool- 
er, easier-going. The you you really are and not the guy you 
constructed at the U and from Gary Cooper movies and tai- 
lored to the needs of Hubbard, Buttrick, Bickford & Barnes 
and re-tuned in therapy with Dr. Koren. Now you become the 
you you were afraid the world would find out about. Goombah, 
homeboy, cowpoke or hobo. Or, in my case, a limericist. But 
the sun shines on me still, and like any other poet I am gath- 
ering rosebuds while I may, for the glory of flowers too soon is 
past and summer hath too short a lease and here it is, already 
gone, alas, alas. wu 
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MILLIONS OF P ARE PERFECTLY 
BORING CARS. 


WHAT MAKES YOu SO SPECIAL? 


Impala is G registers & ond Chevy is. tademark of the GM Cam. ©2001 G p. Buck oS = 1-800-950-CHEV 





Maybe you just expect more. And by any measure, Chevy Impala LS delivers. 200-hp V6, all-speed Traction 


Control and a Sport Touring suspension. One drive is all it takes. And you'll never settle for less. chevy.com 


CHEVY IMPALA aaj WE'LL BE THERE 


INGINE CAN BEAT UP YOUR...WAIT, 
70-HORSEPOWER ENGINE. 


(Oli Tolppam Mal- mn aaehaa) 
hurts. But it just so happens the 


2002 TrailBlazer’ is the world’s most powerful 


pat 


‘V8 competitor. 
pping 275 Ib.-ft. 


R of standard torque. That’s 





remareaeye power. On top of that, you can tow up to 6,400 












| : 
: 
| t 2 P - - : 
ibs. Get six-cylinder fuel efficiency. And get smooth, quiet, 
- 
refined engine performance. The new Chevy” TrailBlazer. 
: 
i After it, everything else just seems kind of weak. 
; ; 
TRAILBLAZER =" LIKEA ROCK — 
. 
‘ 
’ One-year OnStar Safety and Security service contract is standard on TrailBlazer LT and LIZ. Cail 1-8 
‘Ohne Utility segment. Excludes other GM vehicles. tMaximum traiter ratings are caic c 
MPG 16 city, 22 highway for 2WD models. Based on GM testing. Official EPA estimates not yet available ©2001 GM Corp. Buckle uw ; 





On Boaro al) 1-866-TRAILBLAZER. t 





